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Street Obstructions, and the Results. 


Ir in the progress which is our national 
boast there were any uniformity of growth, we 
should have better reason than we have to 
congratulate ourselves. Perhaps the laws of 
action and reaction which philosophers have 
observed in matter, may also be found in mor- 
als, and a sudden increase or outgrowth in one 
direction be counterbalanced by a shrinkage 
or decrease in another. Thus, great wealth in 
one part of the community is attended by wide- 
spread poverty in that beneath it. If luxuries, 
and other means of selfish-indulgence increase, 
penury and want augment in an equal ratio. It 
is by no means certain that education is a pre- 
ventive of crime, or that in a highly artificial 
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state of society, the refinements which adorn 
one portion are not neutralized by the debase- 
ment which marks the other end of the social 
scale. It would be sad, indeed, if we had to 
resign ourselves to the belief that these ex- 
tremes were inevitable, or that, like the laws of 
the material world, they were beyond our con- 
trol. Perhaps our descendants may discover 
some solution to the problem which now seems 
obscure, namely, how to reconcile these social 
interests which each day are drifting further 
apart, and how to introduce the elements of 
progress in the arts of life which distinguish 
the .higher classes of society, among the 
masses who now stand sullenly aloof from all 
attempts to better their condition. 

But there is much that we can do to remove 
from among us many signs that our prosperity 
is only of recent growth. Only yesterday this 
noble city, with its miles upon miles of stately 
mansions, was but a village; and there still 
cling to us the habits and customs of village 
life. In many things we.are like a country 
bumpkin, who, having come into a large for- 
tune, seeks the society amd emtilates the man- 
ners of those born to the usages of good so- 
ciety. Practice andkeen observation may soon 
enable him to avoid any glaring display of his 
native rusticity ; but, in spite of his best ef- 
forts, he will occasionally betray himself, while 
fine clothes cannot altogether conceal the clown. 
If it were not so, to take an instance which 
recent events have brought prominently be- 
fore the public, should we allow our streets to 
be used as if they were country roads ; to be 
obstructed by piles of building materials, sand, 
lime, stones and brick? Should we allow 
stone-cutters to turn two-thirds of a thronged 
thoroughfare into a mason’s yard, or the space 
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where carriages ought to drive to be used for 
making mortar? We boast of our riches, our 
refinement, and our rivalry of the capitals of 
Europe. Are we aware that no such violations 
of good taste and social order would for a mo- 
ment be tolerated in the smallest of them? 
that what we call liberty is in fact but li- 
cense ; and that a community whose individ- 
uals may do as they please, regardless of the 
pleasure or convenience of others, if not a 
despotism, is amazingly like one? 

If these obstructions were merely eyesores 
or inconveniences, they would be bad enough, 
but they are even more dangerous than they 
are unsightly. The list of accidents, some of 
them fatal, that have been caused by them, 
would, if it could be given entire, look very 
shocking. The worst of it is, that the practice 
of which everybody is now complaining is 
quite illegal, and it is in the power of the 
authorities to inflict heavy fines upon the 
builders and others who obstruct the roadways, 
and compel them to remove their materials 
either to the rear, or to the cellars of the 
buildings. We are glad to see that our con- 
temporaries of the daily press are earnestly 
pressing upon the Supervisors the necessity of 
instant action in this matter, and the method 
adopted of publishing the mames of the 
offender leaves no excuse on the score of want 
of information. 

Sidney Smith once said that the practice of 
locking the doors of railway carriages would 
never be stopped till a bishop was burnt to 
death in consequence of it. Has not the cus- 
tom which we now join with others im loudly 
Treprobating caused the sacrifice of a life as 
valuable to the religious world as that of any 
dignitary of the Church? Have we so many 
men of eminence and worth among us that we 
can afford to let them risk violent and sudden 
deaths rather than enforce the laws to suppress 
such nuisances as are a disgrace to our city? 
If half a dozen aldermen had their necks 
broken, an instant reform might take place. 
Let us hope that we may not be called on to 
mourn such an irreparable loss. 
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Norrcz.—We have no traveling agents. All 
an representing themselves as such are im- 
rs. 








The New Collector of the Port. 

Tux recent appointment of Mr. Moses H. 
Grinnell as Collector seems to have given gen- 
eral satisfaction to the commercial community. 
Had the office been bestowed merely as the re- 
ward of political services, there might, doubt- 
less, have been found men whose claims were 
higher. But in nominating Mr. Grinnell for 
this responsible position, President Grant has 
apparently had an eye to the efficiency of the 
service rather than to the promotion of party 
interests. As a merchant of long and varied 
experience, Mr. Grinnell brings to the dis- 
charge of his new and onerous duties a mind 
trained to what may be termed the dialectics of 
commerce, while his integrity and firmness of 
character, fortified by the possession of an am- 
ple private fortune, give assurance that the 
corruption and dishonesty which have lately 
disgraced the Custom House will be quickly 
driven out. We view this appointment as an 
earnest that the President’s views as regards 
purity of administration, expressed in his in- 
augural, will be inflexibly carried out; and 
even if it had no higher claims, it would, on this 
ground alone, have our warm approval. 

The new Collector has no light task before 
him. We believe, and we speak advisedly, 
that the Custom House has, during the past 
few years, been gradually losing the respect of 
every honest man acquainted with its internal 
workings ; and that, bad as other departments 
of our Federal, State and Municipal govern- 
ments may be, the Custom House excels them 
all in dishonesty and corruption. To purge 
out this rottenness, to carry the besom of re- 
form into every bureau, from the highest to the 
lowest, will require firmness of no common 
order. Mr. Grinnell may lay his account to be 
the best abused man in the city by the hordes 
of knaves whose “‘littlegames” he blocks, but 
upheld by the approval of the Government, 
and by the confidence of all those among his 
fellow-citizens whose good opinion is worth 
having, we trust he will allow no menaces to 
ewerve him from the path of duty. 

There are several things the public will have a 
good right to expect from the new Collector after 
he is installed. They will expect, for example, 
that the “general order” business will not be 
farmed out for thirty-nine thousand dollars, or 
any othersum. That no deputy collectors will, 
under pain of dismissal, be allowed to borrow 
money from merchants, or to receive presents, 
and that any one whose salary being $2,500, 
yet lives at the rate of $15,000, will have his ac- 
counts strictly overhauled. That immediate 
inquiry will be made into the department of 


sales of goods for unpaid duties; and that 
the enormous profits derived from it will not 
go to enrich any set of officials, but be turned 
into the public treasury, where it of right be- 
longs. That entry-clerks be made to under- 
stand that receiving fees will cause their sum- 
mary discharge, and that all persons must be 
served with civility in their turns.. That the 
obstacles to getting merchandise weighed shall 
be removed, or that a good many vacancies 
shall suddenly be found in the weighing office. 
That the system of giving fees to discharging 
officials in order to prevent the goods being 
sent to a ‘general order. warehouse,” shall 
be sternly repressed. And finally, for the 
present at least, that complaints from our mer- 
chants of hardships, injustice, and favoritism, 
shall be promptly examined and remedied, and 
that no one so complaining shall be made the 
victim of new extortions as punishment for 
having dared to cry out when he was robbed. 
In short, the community expects that Mr. Grin- 
nell will conduct the affairs of the Custom 
House with the same prudence, exactitude and 
urbanity with which he conducted his own 
counting-house, and that, in the particulars we 
have noted, with many others, his administra- 
tion will present a strong contrast to that of 
his predecessors, 








AN EARLY BRIDE. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Or all social phenomena, we said to ourselves 

the other day when Aurelia crossed our path, 
perhaps there is none more interesting than 
the early bride. She has still the bloom and 
grace and freshness of the young girl; she is 
still the young girl, in fact, but the young girl 
with her head slightly turned, We knew her 
yesterday when she was simple Aurelia, in o 
chrysalic condition ; now that she has become 
one of the Papilios, the tremendous revolution 
accomplished is not apparent to others so much 
as to herself— for though she has found the Pa- 
pilio wings, she does not yet know how to un- 
fold them, and is meanwhile a trifle light- 
headed. There are, to be sure, some beautiful 
exceptions to this generic bride, in those tender 
and dreamy creatures who, still wrapped about 
with their ideal, approach the future as though 
it were a sacramental altar. But the frequent 
type is the thoughtless and triumphing little 
Aurelia, regarding marriage as a holiday rather 
than an eternity of solemn duties, and who, 
with more new clothes in her trousseau than she 
ever had in all her life before, now preens and 
plumes and flutters up and down, wonders if 
there is any one so benighted as to be unaware 
of her marriage, would impose herself upon ser- 
vants as a matron of long continuance, and in- 
dulges in a vague fancy that no one was ever 
absolutely married before, since creation first 
began. 
If Aurelia’s tour and her gay sojourns are 
brief, she must cease to pester you with praises 
of her Papilio’s perfections, and dissertations 
upon her heart’s emotions, and at some time 
become a bearable being ; but should she be let 
loose upon you from permanent hotel-head- 
quarters, you have no refuge but flight, or 
awaiting the sifting of those sands of time 
which shall, at last, make all things even.” 

In society, our enfranchised Aurelia sets all 
her late companions ty the ears. Cleone and 
Rosabel find in her an aggravation of their ills ; 
she shrugs their white shoulders and pouts 
their red lips, for her marriage allows her an 
assumption of superiority which throws them 
into humiliating shadow ; she bares her bosom 
to the storm after a tashion from which they 
are still debarred ; diamonds are not for them, 
but Aurelia may flirt the sparkle of her new 
jewels across their eyes to the point of blinding 
them with envy; she throws herself into the 
arms of the partners whom she carries captive 
from these damsels on the wall, and fancies 
that her charm, and not their liberty, is the at- 
traction to the chevaliers ; ani all the time she 
puts on airs of experience and knowledge of 
the world, undershot with gleams of sentiment 
and abandon, that madden these demure maid- 
ens still in the bonds of good-behavior. 

But if Aurelia is not in society, has no dia- 
monds to Speak of, and has no other partner 
than a poor young husband struggling for his 
standing-place in the world—a husband whose 
home she is to render heaven, and whose 
meals mere nectar and ambrosia—then, im- 
pressed with her responsibility, what a burden 
of confidential petitions for advice does she lay 
upon her acquaintance! Her life would bea 
dream of bliss if, like their fine relations, the 
Fritillaries and the ocellated Papilios, they 
could only live on air—but alas! the touch- 
stone of reality, there is the kitchen. 

Aurelia means now that her husband shall 
not have a want ungratified ; there shall always 
be a place for his chosen guest at his dinner- 
table, and that table shall be perfection, She 

forgets herself in devotion to the idea; forgets 
that her husband may like a neat and smiling 
face as well as a rare dish before him, If she 
thought of herself at _ she would presently 
find that she was regarding Papilio asa jelly- 
fish—an organism consisting simply and alto- 
gether of a stomach. She had always supposed 
that cooking came by nature ; that bread was 
light through the inherent tendency to rise 
which flour is known to possess in the market ; 
that steaks felt instinctively when they were 
done to a turn, and at that point stopped doing, 
automatically ; that the domestic economy of 
the hen regulated the flakiness of the omelet ; 
that the political currents of suppiy and de- 
mand, such as brought grain and beef from the 
West, and carried back prints and books from 
the East, kept the crisp rusk in circulation ; 





that fre was an element ready made to hand, 


. good table 


like the air we breathe ; and that coffee and 
tea and chocolate were provided by natural 
laws as much as water itself was. At every 
step of her swift bridal-journey, and over every 
hotel-table at which she sate, the delusion of 
her past began to overcome her present more 
and more strongly; and accordingly, at each 
town, she fortified herself with a new cookery- 
book. Out of every newspaper she clipped the 
culinary column. She coaxed an entrance into 
the penetralia of hotel-kitchens, and stared 
aghast at the huge spits and the mighty fires, 
and inhaled the all-pervading aroma of the 
roasts, and trembled at the terrors of the head 
cook, and fled before him in despair ; and no 
sooner was she established in her little home, 
than she bade fair to beggar Papilio in the con- 
coction of these rules and recipes of hers, her 
successes, her failures, and her grocery bills. 
He never meets Aurelia now, coming down- 
stairs or going up, or prowling from room to 
room, unless she has previously made a walk- 
ing library of herself—her arms full of Mra. 
Cornelius and Mrs. Putnam, and Miss Leslie and 
Miss Beecher. Each day she invites him to a 
hew mess made under their instructions. He 
looks at these books with hidden horror, under- 
standing that it is his destiny to eat his way 
through them, but doubting if it shall be also 
his destiny to continue alive to the end. Papilio 
never sees any mutton in these days ; a fat sort of 
leather has taken its place, for one of these 
idols before which Aurelia bows down has de- 
clared that rare meat is no longer to be seen on 
and society forbids the barbarism 
of the blood’s following the knife ; in spite of 
her experiments, there is a shocking sameness 
in his viands—the calfs head, off which he 
dined on Tuesday, is still extant on Saturday, 
for Aurelia has only pecked at her portion, 
since another of her cookery-books pronounces 
it in poor taste for a lady to enjoy eating the 
head of anything, particularly the brains, and 
in the flavor of every day’s banquet there is 
enough to remind him of the last one, in the 
trace of something burned or salted, perhaps 
with Aurelia’s tears, or peppered, perhaps, with 
her vexations. They have a vigorous clerry- 
tree in the yard, but Aurelia cures none of its 
fruit for winter uses, and scorns the dried apples 
whieh their country cousins send them, because 
her oracle claims that, being indigestible, this 
dried fruit is unwholesome for any but rough 
and hardworking people, and Aurelia will not 
discriminate in the social scale so severely 
against the rank of Papilio as to compel him to 
eat dried cherries. His morning walk to-day 
has made him as hungry as a hunter and given 
him a relish for those broiled birds whose tiny 
bones crackle between one’s teeth, and he finds 
a wretched salmi of yesterday’s odds and ends 
seasoned with orange juices and white wines 
and sweet spices, abhorrent to untutored pal- 
ates, or else a mayonnaise of the same chips, so 
sour as to make him cross all day ; he comes 
home to dinner with an appetite that longs for 
one of his mother’s old hearty dishes, and 
Aurelia, red in the face from the fire over which 
she has displaced her maid-of-all work, keeps 
dinner waiting till it is cold while she smooths 
her tumbled tresses, and then the famished man 
sees his feast turn out to be something whose 
new name has struck his wife’s fancy, kebobs, 
too tough to tear, or rissoles so soaked in their 
own gravy as to resemble drowned mice, or a 
vol-au-vent that crumbles into thin air and 
drives him to a restaurant. 

But Aurelia, be it understood, has no ulterior 
selfishness in all her struggles after pastry and 
croquettes and florendines. Indeed, in the sole 
stroll for which she ever finds time, a stroll 
through the neighboring cemetery, she is 
touched upon discovering how many lying 
there died in their prime ; and, cooking being 
the uppermost thing in her mind, she sees in 
every gravestone only a monument to mush- 
rooms and boned birds and tarts and flummery, 
and thereupon refuses to partake of any of the 
results of her own labors. The object of her 
life is to pamper Papilio’s appetite ; she ruins 
her complexion while boiling catsups, which 
are to ruin his digestion; she wrinkles her 
forehead with the perplexities of pickles and 
peppers and metamorphosed mangoes ; her eyes 
are red with weeping over flat maringues, and 
her single achievement is a gooseberry-fool. 
She is growing old and ugly, Papilio is becoming 
dyspeptic and weaned from home, when fortu- 
nately they have reached the last recipe in the 
last cookery-book, and harmony is restored to 
the humble little family either by a fit of sick- 
ness or a recourse to simple soups and stews 
and a cook who knows her business. And by 
this time our pretty butterfly, with half the 
bloom brushed from her wings, has found out 
that there is something other than roses and 
lilies in life, and her brief experience has disci- 
plined her down to a decent level, where she 
can look with amazement at the fluttering of 
other Aurelias whose troubles are yet before 
them, 








WHEN SHALL WE DRINK? 


BY A. K, GARDNER, M. D., 


PROFESSOR OF DISEASES OF FEMALES, NEw YORK 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


I presume that most of us in our youth have 
been duly imbued with the great importance of 
“regular habits.” Perhaps it is so in some 
matters, but I especially protest against “‘ regu- 
lar habits” in drinking. In my last article on 
this subject I objected to persons constantly 
drinking fhe same liquor or wine, for the reason 
that as each individual drink had especial action 
upon some particular organ—as gin upon the 
kidneys, and brandy on the liver, etc.—that by 
changing the drink each organ in turn might be 
used and then find rest. 

I now am desirous of protesting against re- 
gular hours of drinking, and thus forming a ne- 
cessity of the regular 11 o’clocks, regular 


drinks of the day, at lunch and supper, ete., 
and the irregulars, when a friend drops in, or 
we drop out, one is apt to get a drop too much, 

This constant, regular drinking is what plays 
the Old Boy with a man. My friends tell me 
that they are never drunk, never off their feet, 
always able to attend to business, Ah! my 
friends—and this I say every week in the year 
to one and another—you drink toomuch. It ig 
no matter what the aggregate quantity is, 
whether three drinks a day, or forty, whether 
more or less than your neighbor, you drink too 
much. It is more than you can stand. Your 
skin is full all the time. You can but just get 
along while in health. Let any trivial disease 
attack you, and you are dead men. A broken 
limb, that another man would bear with im- 
punity, is a positive danger to you with a body 
and its organs bloated by regular tippling. 
Get an inflammation of the lungs, with an 
amount of disease that would scarce harm a 
baby, it will be found no joke for you. 

I know nothing in my personal experience so 
difficult to treat as lung fever in aman who ig 
full of liquor. We can get along with “the 
horrors,” little devils dancing on the head- 
board, roosting on the bed-posts, crawling un- 
der the pillow, and cutting up all kinds of an- 
tics; goblins of all descriptions, fancies of 
every variety, days filled with every deception 
that a disordered brain can fancy, and sleepless 
nights, with staring eyeballs and startings at 
every sound. These things can be easily over- 
come. They are the generally temporary results 
of a temporary “spree ;’ but typhoid pneu- 
monia is something superadded! The doctor 
has no sinecure where this disease is eombined 
with a system broken down by the steady, regu- 
lar drinks. I have fed a bottle of brandy a day 
to such a man, who would have died before the 
night without it; and I knew at the same time 
every teaspoonful of the liquor aggravated his 
disease. The first thing was to keep him alive, 
the next, was to cure him of his disease. 

Two gentlemen sitting down to a bottle of 
wine, one inquired of the other, ‘Shall we 
drink like men or like beasts?” ‘Like men, 
of course,” said the second, ‘Well, then,” 
was the rejoinder, “ we will both get jolly drunk, 
for beasts only drink when they are thirsty, 
and only when they need, but men drink with- 
out thirst and without reason.” 

As far as health is concerned, it would be 
better for a man to entirely abstain six days in 
the week and get beastly drunk the seventh, 
than to daily drink as much as he could without 
ever being intoxicated. It would not be so re- 
spectable, I know, but he would be far better 
off in mind, body and estate. His wife might 
feel more mortified, and be inclined to caudle 
him when he was sober, but then he could get 
his life insured one of his sober days, and if he 
chanced to break his neck when getting home 
in the small hours, she would find some com- 
fort from that fact. 

More than that, a man who is occasionally 
dead-drunk, and sick abed the next day, has a 
clear head for a week or two after—until he 
gets drunk again—and can attend to business 
with his natural energy and shrewdness. But 
the “ regular” drinker is never fully himself ; 
his faculties are always muddled, and he is 
capable of any folly and open to any fraud. 
When shall we drink? When there is a 
good reason for it; when we are actually ill, 
and need a stimulant or tonic; when hospi- 
tality and good-fellowship prompts to a social 
glass ; but never because it is 11 o’clock, or any 
other hour; never when habit has puta craving 
thirst in our stomach; never after the same 
appetite that we had yesterday or the day be- 
fore has kept us watching an hour or more for 
some friend to drink with, being ashamed to 
drink alone ; never half a dozen drinks at a bar 
in half an hour—the reciprocal treats of a 
foolish and most pernicious American custom, 
when one drinks himself drunk for no reason 
except the fancied necessity of treating in turn, 
and when each endeavors to induce his neigh- 
bor to filland empty his glass, and to shirk it 
himself. 

Let us have the moral courage to refuse to 
drink when we do not want it, and a great 
point will be gained. A few years ago, and it 
was deemed obligatory to challenge to mortal 
combat every one in any way supposed to in- 
sult us. To-day this necessity does not exist. 
If to-day there seems to be a forced necessity 
for a man to drink more than he wants, let us 
strive to be able to refuse, and reply that “we 
have drank enough ”—“‘ as much as we need,” or, 
**more than my health allows.” 

The evils arising from the too free use of 
stimulants are so marked and sure, that we 
should be ever upon guard against them. If 
we feel that thene is any danger of the appetite 
overruling the judgment, drink not, but let 
total abstinence be our safeguard. We need 
not measure ourself by another’s standard, but, 
governing our appetites, passions, natural tend- 
encies and inclinations, let us be men, and 
the more men for keeping ourselves undex due 
control the members subject to the mind. Prove 
this strength and test your powers by repeated 
trials, utterly discarding, for prolonged periods, 
the use of any stimulants. 

The use of excitants is coeval with the his- 
tory of the world. No nation has ever been 
known to exist that has not had its peculiar 
form of intoxication. Spirit is made from milk, 
grass, and every grain, and herbs and roota Ik 
would seem as if it was necessary for humanity. 
Opium, tobacco, hasheesh, wine and spirits, spur 
up the flagging energies. 

Man is born to overcome nature ; to plant 
the rose in place of the nettle and the thorn; 
to tame wild animals; to expel the savage 
beasts. His duty it also is to subdue his own 
wild nature, and to train his savage appetites. 
The world and its contents are to be utilized for 
man’s good, and everything is to be used prop- 
erly, The passions and the appetites are given 
to us, not to be expelled and denied, but to be 
used with moderation, and as subjects of the 
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intellect. To attempt to expel them, is to find 
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fault with our Maker for implanting them within 
us. To use and enjoy their employment is as 
much our duty as to cultivate the sojl around us. 











REMORSE. 


BY LAURIGER,. 


Way, amid music’s raptures, and the light 

Of all that’s beautiful to human sight, 

Should my soul sink, and woo the darkness 
more ? 

The light of life is out, for Lilie’s life is o’er! 


Through the dim autumn shadows, in the 


gloom 

Of brooding twilight, slowly to the tomb, 

While Earth seemed shrinking from our bod- 
ing tread, 

We bore the form—the faded form of my 
young dead. 


The few red leaves upon the moaning boughs 

Seemed dropping, one ~by one, where cruel 
blows 

The advancing winter wind, like vital tears, 

Wrung by life’s harsh decree, for her young 
blighted years. 


Bravely and patiently the anguished throes 

Of her forsaken*heart she bore, then froze 

To calm despair; and I, who should have 
brought 

A summer to its chill, of the dread waste 
knew naught, 


Till all was over. Then the kindled flame 
Of my ecstatic torture only came 

In mocking impotence ; and now forlorn, 

In the drear echoes of the Past I live alone! 





OUR APOTHECARY. 


He was a lean, lank starveling in Romeo’s 
day—this apothecary. Now, whether swollen 
with the distemper of the times, puffed by con- 
ceit, or bloated by bonds, he has grown to be 
such a plump and portly person of importance 
that his bosom-friend, if he ever had one, would 
fail to recognize him. But though he has fol- 
lowed Romeo's advice to put himself in flesh, he 
has not thought it best to put himself oyt of 
his old instincts; he has only reversed the 
maxim with which he did his work in Mantua 
before long habit had hardened him—now, his 
will but not his poverty consents ; for though 
he no longer sells an infusion of vipers for the 
consumption, nor of powdered mummy for a 
styptic—causing Egypt, as Sir Thomas Browne 
has it, to “lend out her ancients unto chirur- 
geons and apothecaries, and Cheops and Psam- 
mitticus to be weighed unto us for drugs,” yet 
now as then, true to present avarice and former 
repute, he is nothing if not the vender of 
poisons, 

This apothecary’s shop, too, is a very different 
affair to-day from the old one to which all 
Romeo's lovers owe a grudge, with its beggarly 
account of empty boxes. It would not have 
been hard to fancy witches’ brews and devil’s 
broths, as staples of the one place; but who 
is to conjure up apparitions of occult mischief 
out of the gilded drawers and scholarly lettering 
of the other? One trembles before some great 
engine of steel and leather rushing up and 
down its ponderous way, but out of these bot- 
tles and recesses our apothecary’s fingers can 
create engines no less mighty and capable of 
destruction, tiny and noiseless though they be. 
His is, indeed, a place of enchantment, foul 
within, it is possible, but always fair without. 
What child has not felt his heart swell with 
rapture, as he gazed at the splendid colors of 
those jars in the window, fluid emeralds and 
sapphires and rubics, royal purple distilled to a 
juice, half the sunset in a bottle? And who 
has not shuddered, on the other hand, when, at 
night, in the deathly light cast through that 
green liquor, hé has seen what seemed to be a 
procession of corpses hurrying through the 
streets of the living, as if the dead had risen 
to demand justice upon the one who had 
dispatched them to the land of shadows! Dis- 
patched them? By knife, by bullet, by blud- 
geon? oh, no, indeed—why should our apothe- 
cary take such trouble as that, when there are 
so many easier ways of exterminating hu- 
manity ? 

Instead of the single drop of the essential oil 
of caraway ordered into the mixture for the 
suffering child, can he not measure just enough 
turpentine to burn the vitals out of it? That 
being done, he has saved to himself the’penny 
which spoils the face of a dollar. When the 
baby has been taken from its mother’s breast to 
be nourished on gumarabic-water, rich as the 
clearest gum that ever oozed from the wounded 
acacia-tree can make it, shall not our apothe- 
cary weigh sand enough into his scales to leave 
an inch of sediment in the glass, and s0 starve 
the tortured little thing to death? When the 

physician sends for the swift sprites of bromide 
of potassium to occupy the burning brain and 
expel thence the thousand devils rioting there 
in the alcoholic fever and fumes while the 
patient goes mad with delirium-tremens, can- 
not our apothecary add to the excruciation by 
eking out short measure of bromide with suffi- 
cient common potash to line the membrane 
with ulcers, and with sufficient common salt to 
produce the unquenchable thirst of death? 
Or when, one’s body being knotted like coils of 
whipcord with the agonies of cholera which 
the immortal tincture of paracelsus can alone 
relieve, may not our apothecary express, from 
opium that has already yielded up all its virtues 
in another’s hands, a landanum of which one 
might swallow a cupful to less effect than if 
the draught had been so much catnip-tea? If 
restless nerves bring about wild dreams and 
aching wakefulness, and an anodyne is to be 
called to the rescue, can it not be pestled by an 





shall double and divide the dose till it medicine 
to the sleep that knows no waking? When he 
needs a solvent to hold his preparations in solu- 
tion, an agent to keep them from decay, and 
should have the finest, clearest, best, with 
which most purely and delicately to reach the 
sick and wasted fibre, will not the distiller tell 
you that, instead of that, our apothecary re- 
sorts to the poorest and cheapest filter of the 
worm, the doctored decoction that finds sale no 
where else? And meanwhile, shall not every 
prescription that he compounds be prefaced 
with a heathen invocation to Jupiter, and be 
written in an unknown language and with 
cabalistic signs, so that the difference of a 
hair’s-breadth in the pen-stroke of the writer, a 
swerve of the eye or a lapse of remembrance 
in the reader, shall mean little less than 
murder ? 

It was Cicero who said men were never so 
like the gods as when bringing health to their 
fellow-men. How very far removed from any- 
thing godlike must our adulterating apothecary 
be! He who tampers with life and doles.out 
disease at his pleasure. When women, hedged 
about with security, once fall, they are visited 
with no forgiveness, because they are the guar- 
dians of the purity of the race: what mercy 
shall there be for our apothecary who, the guar- 
dian of the health of the race, delivers his 
charge to the spoiler? 

And yet every one has a pet apothecary for 

whom to put in a plea of exemption. This one 
favored by yourself learned his art in no cor- 
ner grocery, but is a member of the College of 
Pharmacy ; he never leaves life and death to 
the devices of an untutored youngster whose 
soul is in his baseball; there is no dust in his 
arrowroot, no lead in his rouge, no logwood in 
his brandy; his mandragoras are not any diet- 
drink, his labels are never intermixed so that 
you get laudanum for paregoric or oxalic acid 
for cream-of-tartar, his philters are as pure as 
the ambient air and as clear as the sunshine, 
he knows all about the new chemicals and their 
effects, he can give you every antidote, and he 
does not sell arsenic to any one who happens 
to ask for it; there is always a posy blooming 
on his soda-fountain, always the last dainty 
nicknack in his show-case, and instead of the 
nauseous smell of drugs and all disease, the 
place where he is seems full only of the odors 
of Sabean spices; he sympathizes with all 
your ailments, you confide to him your secrets, 
and he is as intimately your friend as the fa- 
mily physician whose fiat is your fate. 
No such paragon of apothecaries is ours. He 
keeps no pace with the schools—Huxley may 
declare man to be only a proteinaceous proto- 
plasm till he wearies; it is a matter of no in- 
terest to our apothecary who, it may be, does 
not feel himself to be a man ; his urchins still 
handle the pills and electuaries undisturbed, so 
that he may talk his politics or gossip, and 
throw physic to the dogs; his s»elves seem like 
those of no treasure-house full of all the salts 
of the earth’s corrosion or the ichors of the pre- 
cious herbs—they are each & money-drawer 
where our apothecary sweats the coin of health, 
and gloats over the half-dime he has won from 
sickness and sorrow, and where on Sundays he 
thinks himself righteous because he looks with 
loathing on Judas’s thirty pieces ot silver. 








Hon. James Harper, late Senior Member of 
Harper Brothers. 


Mr. James Harper, senior member of the 
well-known publishing house of Harper Brothers, was 
born at Newtown, L.I., and at the time of his de- 
cease was nearly seventy-five years of age. Sixty 
years ago he came to New York city, rich in the pos- 
session of an education bestowed by pious parents 
and a village school, good health, and the determina. 
tion to succeed in life by honest, untiring industry. 
He and Thurlow Weed were young men together; both 
worked as such at the same printing press—for in 
those “early times” it took two stout men a whole 
day to perform by human strength, the work that is 
now accomplished by the aid of machinery and the 
supervision of a delicate girl in an hour, That Mr. 
Harper was successful, the immense book establish- 
ment in Franklin square is the most magnificent 
witness. 

Mr. Harper, at the time of his death, was probably 
our best-known citizen ; for nearly a half century he 
had occupied a position that brought him in contact 
with a large and constantly increasing constituency, 
including people of every State in the Union. His fine 
personal appearance, his genial manners, his untiring 
efforts in all well-directed philanthropic enterprises, 
his public life, and conspicuous position in his own 
publishing house, brought about this result. He wore 
his honors with a genuine humility, and used his 
vast influence with such a sensible love for his fellow- 
men, that no one envied him, but all spoke in his 
praise. Unostentatious to the last degree in his char- 
ities, yet so practical in their distribution, that we feel 
it safe to say, that more hearts were saddened among 
the deserving poor and unfortunate than ever occur- 
red before by the death of any other resident of the 
city; Mr. Harper was indeed the best possible example 
of the true humanitarian. He had no theories, no 
far-fetched methods of domg good, but bestowed his 
benevolence upon those about him ; and the grateful 
response to his kindness made him realize that it was 
indeed “ more blessed to give than receive.” 

He was in many respects like Benjamin Franklin, 
whose practical life, and similar business pursuit, we 
have often thought, even unconsciously to himself, 
affected his character. His conversation was always 
singularly playful, yet full of wisdom; beneath a 
pleasant allusion, or a telling but never ill-natured 
story, lurked the illustration of some great moral 
principle, or the urging of some excellent advice. 
Patient when real distress taxed his time with piteous 
details, yet prompt to relieve himself of imposture, 
by some off-hand remark, that sent the charlatan 
abashed, yet not offended, away. 

Naturally religious and full of veneration, and with 
a singular sense of his dependence on an overruling 
Providence, which sentiment marked his whole life, 
yet there was nothing gloomy or proscriptive in his 
religious demonstrations ; perhaps there never lived 
@ man who had a greater instinctive dislike to 
cant, or heartless profession, and he had charity 
for all, pity for all, and, without yielding in the 





unskillful boy, left in charge, whose ignorance 


slightest degree to what he disliked, be only re- 


proved by setting a better example, or quietly turn- 
ing away. 

His practical teaching of virtue was in many 
Ways illustrated; he taught industry, by being 
always employed himself; he made virtue inimi- 
table by illustrating it in the conduct of his 
life. One of his intensest convictions was the ne- 
cessity of temperance. His wonderful health, his 
enjoyment of everyday life, his even temper, his 
economy, were all, he thought, the result of his tem- 
perate habits, and his avoidance of strong drinks. 
Never in the midst of the princely success that he 
achieved did he lose his sympathy for those who 
labored, and his lesson to those struggling for success 
was, first, to be patient; second, to be industrious, 
and above all, be temperate. The last evening he 
spent in his own house in health, he was asked: “ What 
do you think of the ‘ eight-hour law ’and these strikes?” 
His answer was prompt, and to the point. It was: 
“No laboring man will ever achieve a competency 
by working eight hours a day, as it is not best to 
be studying how little we can work, but how much.” 
Benjamin Franklin has never said anything better than 
this, and these words, wrought in large letters over 
the workshops of the country, would, if properly 
understood, solve more difficulties between labor and 
capital than all the trade-unions, political economists 
(so-called), or demagogues that ever lived. 

The day Mr. Harper met with the accident that 
fatally ended, he bid fair to live many years an4 enjoy 
the blessings of active life. His friends who knew 
him best looked forward to the time when, even in his 
green old age, he would shed the lustre of his 
experience and the treasures of his memory over the 
then shadowy side of life; but Providence, whose 
workings he so cheerfully approved, willed it 
otherwise, and in a moment, in the possession of all 
his faculties, and probably without pain, he passed 
away. There was indeed a mercy that so good a man 
should be thus relieved of the penalties of failing 
health and the miseries of a lingering sickness, that 
must end in death, 








Moses. H. Grinnell, Collector of the Port of 
New York, 


Me. Grinneii undoubtedly represents one of 
the oldest and most influential families of our city, and 
has been for years a representative man among our 
most honorable and successful merchants. His vast ex- 
perience in commerce, and his public life as a member 
of Congress, fit him eminently for’the position of Col- 
lector of this Port, which General Grant, on his own 
conviction, determined on soon after his election in 
November last. Mr. Grinnell, in politics, has been 
evidently governed by convictions and not by party. 
Throughout the war for the preservation of the Union 
he was active in his support of the cause, and his 
sympathy and his purse were +-y! given to the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Grinnell adds to his experience as 
a@ merchant and his accomplishments as a gentle- 
man the highest literary cultivation. The next-door 
neighbor of the late Washington Irving, and con- 
nected with his family by marriage, Mr. Grinnell 
was one of the central figures of the memorable 
egg that a few years ago came together at 
Sunny Side. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 

The Isthmus of Suez Maritime Canal. 

Our illustrations of the Suez Maritime Canal repre- 
sent the progress of that great work, from the Medi- 
terranean to the Red Sea, which bids fair to super- 
sede the port of Alexandria for the Indian mail 
traffic, and to open a new way forthe speediest direct 
navigation between Europe and all parts of Asia, The 
Maritime Canal is to extend from the newly-con- 
structed artificial harbor of Port Said, on the Pelu- 
sian coast of the Mediterranean, to the port of Suez, 
at the head of the Red Sea. The length of the canal 
is not quite a hundred miles. Its depth is to be twen- 
ty-six feet, its general width, two hundred and forty- 
six feet at the base, and three hundred and twen- 
ty-eight feet at the top of the banks, Vessels will be 
able to steam or be towed through the canal from sea 
to sea in about sixteen hours. On leaving Port Said 
the canal enters Lake Menzaleh, through which the 
channel runs for twenty-nine miles. The waters of 
this lake are shallow, and the bottom is composed of 
mud. The characteristics of the first half of the 
work are, that about thirty-four miles of the canal run 
through lakes, the remainder through elevated pla- 
teaux. The second half is divided into two portions, 
the first skirting the eastern shore of Lake Timsah, 
the second passing through the Bitter Lakes for twen- 
ty-four miles, The harbor of Port Said has been con- 
structed by running out into the sea two breakwaters, 
or moles, which are formed of huge blocks of con- 
crete; each block measures tweive cubic yards, 
weighs twenty-two tons, and costs about £13. The 
blocks are not laid as in masonry, but are thrown 
down loosely. There are over four thousand Fellahs, 
or native Egyptian laborers at work on the canal, and 
one of our engravi represents @ group engaged 
with dromedaries and donkeys in carrying away the 
earth from the excavation. Parts of the line have to 
be constructed in this way by manual labor; the 
other paris are done by the use of dredging machines, 
The Emperor Napoleon and Prince Im- 

perial at the Reserved Gardens of the 

Tuileries. 

The Emperor Napoleon is in the daily habit of walk- 
ing half an hour in the morning in the reserved por- 
tion of the gardens attached to the palace of the 
Tuileries. He is almost always attended by Gene- 
ral Fleury, his aide-de-camp. The Prince Imperial, 
with one of his we pee a son of General Fleury, 
is usually permitted to accompany his father, on 
which occasions the yiung gentlemen indulge in 
various kinds of exerci:e, their velocipede practice 
being a favorite pastime. 

The Roman Rocks Lighthouse, Cape of 
Good Hope. 

At the entrance to Simon’s Bay lies a dangerous 
reef of granite boulders called the Roman Rocks, 
over which the surf, even in calm weather, is almost 
always beating. About nine years ago an iron light- 
house was commenced on one of the rocks, and after 
five years of most dificult labor, it was completed, 
and immediately after showed signs of failure, and 
was condemned as unsafe. In 1864 a new building 
was begun, by which the tower was to be protected by 
& massive wall of granite, and in 1867 the work was 
declared finished. Owing to the frequent storms, and 
the constant roughness of the sea, the labor was pro- 
longed much beyond the time at frst anticipated. 


The Terrible Hurricane at Havre, France: 

On the 24 of March a terrible hurricane visited the 
port of Havre, France, sweeping away several docks, 
destroying considerable shipping, and deluging the 
city. Several of the streets were filled with water, 
and the inhabitants, seeing the waves penetrating into 
their cellars and into their residences, and then rush- 





ing of into the suburbs, and hearing the roaring 


of the wind, were seized with a panic, and many of 
them sought safety in flight, leaving their furniture to 
be destroyed by the furious elements, The storm was 
not confined to Havre ; in many other places it 

with great violence. The ship Lerida, from Nantes 
while attempting to enter the port of Havre, wag 
struck by the hurricane, and dashed to pieces against 
the pier, 

The Chasseurs d’ Aragon: Spanish Volun- 

teers for the Defense of Cuba. 


Our engraving represents a movement which is in 
itself significant—that is to say, the formation of bat- 
talions of volunteers in the mother country for the 
protection of the last Spanish possessions in the 
Antilles. The Spanish volunteers form the élite of the 
army, as may be inferred from the services performed 
by the Catalan regiments in the war with Morocco, 
and it is to these that the most dificult and arduous 
-~ by he = new regiment consists of 
= ~ principally composed of volunteers 








Broad Street Baptist Church, Elizabeth, N. J 
Rey. D. Henry Miller, D. D., Pastor. 


This church was organized in August, 1866, 
with fifty bers. It now 8 one hundred and 
fifty communicants, with a large congregation, a 
flourishing Sunday-school, and a commodious and 
elegant house of worship. 

The church was designed by C. Graham & Son, of 
Elizabeth, and the plans were admirably carried out 
by the contractors, Oscar Marsh & Brother, also of 
Elizabeth. The building is of brick, with heavy trim- 
mings of Nova Scotia stone, in the style of the German 
Gothic, with a dash of English Gothic, It standsina 
conspicuous location on “ Quality Hill,” the site—pre- 
sented to the Society by A. W. Dimock, of Elizabeth— 
being a part of the ancient “ glebe ” of St. John’s (Epis- 
copal) Church. The building is one hundred and ten 
feet long by fifty feet wide, interior measure. Two 
towers adorn the front, on the larger of which is to be 
placed a fine spire one hundred and sixty-five feet 
high. Through these towers are the entrances, three 
in number, to the front end of the church. Between 
them is a large and highly ornate stained glass win- 
dow, bearing on the four largest sashes the conven- 
tional embiems of the four Evangelists, in rich colors. 
Entering the church, the coup @’qil takes in an audi- 
ence-room, at once spacious and home-like. Ventila- 
tion is amply provided for by ornamental openings in 
the ridge of the ceiling. 

The pulpit, and the choir-railing behind it are 
models of massive and elaborate workmanship, and 
give, with the organ, an aspect both of solidity and 
beauty to that end of the church. 

This being a Baptist church, of course great pains 
have been taken with the baptistry, which is so ar 
ranged that the pulpit floor covering it can be noise- 
lessly rolied back, unseen by'the people, Convenient 
robing-rooms are arranged under the organ recess, 

The service in this church differs in some r 
from the ordinary. The psalms are regularly chant 
and also read responsively ; that ancient hymn, ti 
Gloria in Excelsis, forms part of the morning service ; 
the Lord’s Prayer is repeated by the people after the 
invocation ; the hymns are sung by the congregation; 
and the audience remain seated until after the bene. 
diction is pronounced, These changes were made, it 
is claimed, not for mere display, but because it was 
believed they would do good by exciting deeper inter- 
est in the church service among the young. 

Rev. D. Henry Miller, D.D., pastor of this church, 
was born in the Isle of Jersey, October 31st, 1827, His 
mother was the daughter of one of the heroes of 
“‘ Bunker Hill ;” his father, a native of England, On 
the death of the latter, in the Isle of Jersey, Mra, 
Miller returned to Boston, where young Miller received 
his first training in knowledge, Entering the Wes- 
leyan Institution at Wilberham, Masa,, he comple 
his studies for college, and graduated in 1845, th ioe 
he aes the degree of A.M. from Madison Qni- 
versity. 

Dr. Yiiner was ordained at Stonington, Conn, Soon 
after, he organized a little church of seven members, 
under an old elm tree, at Yonkers, N.Y. He was next 
settled at Meriden, Conn., which place he left to enter 
the army as chaplain of the Fifteenth Connecticut Vol- 
unteers, After two years in the fleld, he was called to 
the First Baptist Church of Trenton, N, J., the largest 
in that city, having a membership of over seven hun- 
dred. In 1866 he received the degree of D.D. from the 
University at Lewisburg, Pa, In October of 1867 he 
was called to the pastorate of the Broad street, Church, 
of Elizabeth, where he is now laboring successfully in 
building up a new enterprise, in a very difficult field. 

Dr. Miller succeeded Rev, Dr. Dowling, some years 
since, in the editorship of the Baptist M in 
which he continued for several years, until its sale 
a removal som eee York, 

n person, Dr. Miller is much above the ave 
height, standing “six feet three in his stockings.” 
He has a powerful, but well trained voice, an effective 
delivery, and easy command of racy, idfomatic Eng- 
lish, He is @ strong preacher, a hard worker, and isa 
firm — in the regular Baptist theory of faith and 
practice. 











Snow-bound on the Rocky Mountains. 


A Tran of cars snow-bound in a defile of 
the Rocky Rountains, a thousand miles away from 
where, twenty years ago, the line of civilization, or 
even of border life, was traced, is a theme fraught 
with more interest than is associated with ordinary 
railroad accidents, On the 22d of February, the 
“through” train from Wasateh to Omaha, with two 
hundred passengers, left Rawlings (it puzzles the 
geographer’s knowledge to keep pace with the towns 
that spring up along that pathway of progress) with 
three locomotives and seven days’ rations of beef, 
coffee, sugar, etc. A passenger has described as fol 
lows the dismal experience of the travelers on that 
wintry journey: 

“Tt was the most violent day ever seen in that 
vicinity. The mercury marked twenty-seven degrees 
below zero, and the wind blew a hurricane. We pro 
ceeded forty-five miles, and ran pell-mell into a snow- 
bank, and never budged an inch for forty-eight houra, 

“As soon as we struck, almost every man got ont 
and shoveled, but the snow blew into the cut as fast 
as it was removed, and the attempt to extricate the 
train was abandoned about midnight. Over seventy 
of the passengers were frozen more or less, including 
Judge Southard, of San Franciseo, who had his nose 
frozen, and Mr. George E. Whitney, of Judge Host- 
man’s Court, who had both ears nipped, The next 
day, the 23d, was a successor of the 22d, in all ita vio- 
lence of wind and cold, and so we could do nothing 
but look out and see ourselves becoming covered with 
snow, with our engines dead and no hope of help from 
the East or West, it was a cheering scene—in a ver 
spacious cornucopia, But we Californians were Mark 
Tapleys, every one of us, and jolly even under these 
dismal circumstances. We ate lunch, played cards 
read novels, sung psalms, and would have drank 
whisky had not that useful article ceased to exist 
owing to the persistent drowning of sorrows which 
took place at Rawlings, 

“Early in the morning ninety of our 
started for Laramie afoot, nearly cimete miles, it being 
such a beautifulday, This day, from daylight unt 
dark, the balance of us worked and shoveled our- 
selves to Carbon, seven miles East, Here another 
party of us started afoot for Laramie, and reached 





that place on the ist of March, working 
last sixteen miles in  hand-caz,”” aca 
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THE ISTHMUS OF SUEZ MARITIME CANAL—BREAKWATER AT PORT SAID, AND MEDITERRANEAN 
ENTRANCE TO THE CANAL. 
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THE CONVALESCENT. 


See the child that long was tost 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length regain her vigor lost— 
She lives—she smiles again. 
She sees the birds upon the wing, 
She feels the balmy breeze of spring, 
She feels as though each budding flower 
Gave her a welcome in this hour; 
The common earth, the air, the skies, 
To her are opening Paradise. 
It seems till now she ne’er had seen 
The world so gladsome and serene. 





Incidents of Travel in Texas 
Since the War. 


BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 


AUTHOR OF “ST. LEGER,” “‘ UNDERCURRENTS,” “‘ WAS 
HE SUCCESSFUL,” ETC., ETC. 


Il. 


My friend’s plantation consisted of nearly one 
thousand acres, of which about two hundred and 
fifty acres were “ bottom land,” that is, heavy 
timbered lands on the river ; four hundred acres 
of what he called “ valley land,” without tim- 
ber, but differing entirely from the soil of the 
prairie, being formed of the red alhivial, much 
more easily worked than the stiff soil of the 
bottoms, and kinder under the influence of 
drought. The remainder lay further back, and 
ran into the rolling prairie, which was of lime- 
stone formation, admirably adapted for wheat. 
As we rode over the undulating surface of the 
country, we came across several wheat-farms, 
The plant was already six or eight inches high, 
“winter wheat” being raised exclusively here, 
of a rich, dark color, and nothing could exceed 
its beauty. ,The fields were literally “ clothed 
in living green,” and had, to me, a most home- 
like appearance. I was attracted by the enor- 
mous height of the fences, which struck me as 
being of a very unnecessary elevation. But 
Case told me that Texas cattle could clear our 
ordinary fences *‘ as easy as nothing.” We re- 
traced our steps, and rode again in the direction 
of the river. My friend had not yet attacked 
the timbers. He had commenced with the 
valley land, and had already about two hundred 
acres under fence. This year he proposed to 
get in a hundred acres more. He had fifty acres 
in corn, which was already well up, the time 
for planting being from the Ist to the 15th 
of March. Cotton goes in a month later, and 
Case was in the midst of his labors preparing 
for that crop. 

I observed none but negroes at work, and 
asked him if he employed no white men. 

“T do not employ anybody,” he replied, ‘ ex- 
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cept one man to attend to my special work. I 


. have not the capital to do that, and I sometimes 


think it is about as well as itis. When my land 
is broken up and tenced and a cabin built, it is 
in a condition to lease. The more comfortable 
the cabin and the better the fences, the better 
the class of tenants I can procure.” 

** And do you prefer the negroes ?” I asked. 

“I prefer them to any white man I can ob- 
tain. A white man, such as I would like, and 
who would be reliable, is fully competent to 
control a ranch of hisown. The other class— 
what we call here the ‘low down people ’—I 
have tried and found worthless ; perfectly shift- 
less, as we would say. The negroes, as a class, 
are willing to work for you, provided you can 
inspire them with confidence. But they are 
suspicious of being wronged, and doubtful of 
protection.” 

“What arrangement do you make with 
them ?” I inquired, beginning to become inter- 
ested in Case’s details. 

“The usual arrangement in this country. 
I furnish cabin and fenced plowed land, and 
nothing else. In return I get one-third of the 
corn and one-quarter of the cotton that is 
raised,” 

“Why less of cotton than corn ?” 

“Because the labor of picking cotton is so | 
much greater than that of harvesting corn.” 

“Would you not make more money by hiring 
your labor and cultivating the land yourself ?” 

“Certainly. But, as I told you, I have not 
capital for that. It would take quite an outlay 
in mules and oxen and farm implements, to 
say nothing of labor. As Iam going oh now. 
each of my tenants furnishes his own. How- i 
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ever, 1 am doing something. I mean to plant 
myself a few acres of cotton this spring for a 
beginning.” 

** And how do your neighbors manage ?” 

* Precisely as I do. They let their lands on 
shares to the best tenants they can find.” 

* To negroes ?” 

“Yes. They avoid the ‘low down’ class as 
much as I. I ought to say there are really very 
few of that class about here ; but there are some, 
and a wretched set they are.” 

Up to this time we had not encountered a 
single soul except the people plowing on Case’s 
land. I spoke of this. 

“Tt is because we have been on lands 
back from the river,” said my friend. ‘“ The 
wheat requires no looking after. The folks are 
all busy with their cotton crop.” 

We rode back to the house, and on the way 
met one of the inhabitants, as usual well 
mounted and well armed. , 

‘Mornin’, Mr. Case, if it ain’t too late,” he 
said, in a tone quite as drawling as that of any 
Yankee I ever met. “I come over to see if 
you had a spare ox chain. Have just snapped 
mine agin’ a root, and don’t want to lose half a 
day, if I can help it.” 

My friend said he thought he could accommo- 
date bim, and we rode on together. 

“Mr, Kyle, let me make you acquainted with 
my friend, Mr. Ferris,” said Case, “who is all 
the way from New York.” 

‘“‘Am proud to know you, sir,” said the 
Texan. “Glad to see you in our region,” 

I thanked him cordially. 

“Kyle,” said Case, good-humoredly, “ 
and my Yankee friend ought to get along mm 
rate together. He was a Black Republican 


when the war broke out, and you were red hot | 


Secesh, I am told. He had the spots knocked 
out of him at Bull Run, and had to quit, with a 
broken leg. You held on longer. Vicksburg 
finished you, I think.” 

“Well it did, and no mistake,” 
laughing. 


said Kyle, 





‘* Rather short rations toward the latter part, 
eh ?” inquired my friend, in the same tone. 

‘*Short ! We had no rations at all for two or 
three days. Our boys found a lot of worm- 
eaten, musty flaxseed, and made some bread 
out of it, which tasted like a mud-pie. We had 
a good dinner, though, the last day. I shan’t 
soon forget that.” 

“ What was it?” I asked. 

“Mule’s heart and liver,” responded the 
Texan, stoutly ; “‘mule’s heart and liver. The 
only animal left in our quarter, and our mess 
got them for their share.” 

“ Well, it is all over now,” said Case, “ and 
we are all going to work together.” 

“That’s a fact,” saidthe other. “I am will- 
ing to confess there’s no fight left in me. I 
volunteered at the beginning of the war, and 
hung on to pretty near the end. We got licked 
fairly, and I am willing to own it. Ill bear 
anything now, but putting niggers over me. 
Willing they should have their freedom—begin 
to think we are better off so—but Ill be d—d 
if they shall govern ; no, sir !” 

I saw there was plenty of “fight” in my se- 
cesh acquaintance when the “ nigger” was men- 
tioned, notwithstanding his protestation, and 
accordingly did something to change the con- 
versation. ‘They told Mr. Ferris,” remarked 
Case to the Texan, “‘ that it would be dangerous 
for him to go through Texas, because he is 
from the North, and more particularly because 
he was in the army.” 

Mr. Kyle received this statement with a 
broad laugh. 

“Well, I reckon you pretty much know to the 
contrary by this time. Why, what’s the use of 
them politicians lying so? It stands to reason 
we should think all the better of a fellow for 
standing up like a man, and fighting for his 
side. Formy part, I set down the chaps, North 
and South, that wouldn’t fight, as white-livered 
sons of—— ” 

I won’t finish the sentence, for it was rather 
too highly spiced with expletives to appear in 
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print. There was a straightforward tone in it 
that convinced me the Texan was speaking his 
mind. 

“But there is a great deal of violence 
committed in the State,” I said. 

“Pretty much a fact,” said Kyle. ‘“ Thai’s 
why we carry round these sort of things,” 
touching his revolver. “There have been a 
good many trampers and prowlers around the 





| country, but, Lord bless you, they wouldn’t stop 

| to ask if a man was from North or South, be- 

| fore slitting his gullet or letting a bullet through 
him. Iam in just as much danger as you. Mr. 
Case will tell you I am right.” 

“TI believe you are, Kyle,” said my friend, 
| * but you must not talk quite so plainly about 
marauders, or you will give Mr. Ferris a bad 
opinion of the country, and I want to persuade 
him to settle among us.” 

“Oh, we are peaceable enough,” said the 
Texan, “since we hung Hackley, and drove off 
his cousins. They were a set of d—d horse- 
thieves, besides being robbers and murderers.” 
He spoke as if the former was really the 
heinous crime of the three. “I have my sus- 
picions of a family which lives over beyond 
Lubbock’s. Don’t see as they have any honest 
way to geta living. They are too well mounted 
|to suit me. I reckon I’ve no use for such 
people.” 

*¢ All that Kyle mentions are Southern born,” 
said Case to me, seeing I looked grave, “ and it 
proves just what he has told you. One of the 
Hackleys stole his horses and let mine alone, 
A good joke that.” 

‘* Well, he won’t steal any more, I reckon,” 
said Kyle. 

We had reached Case’s house, where the Texan 
was accommodated with a chain, which he 
slung across his horse, and departed, after first 
giving me a pressing invitation to pay hima 
visit. 

“Ts that a fair sample of your neighbors?” I 
asked, as we entered, and sat down to a luncheon 
of roasted sweet potatoes and butter. 

** Hardly,” said Case, “‘ though Kyle is a good 
neighbor, and an honest man. We have, how- 
ever, a good many, much more refined, who 
never utter an oath or a coarse expression.” 

“‘ Have you any church ?” 

“Of course ; we are not heathens. Nearly 
all about us are Methodists, and we have a very 
excellent minister. He preaches for us once 
every Sunday, and rides eighteen miles to 
preach again.” 

*“ What about hanging horse-thieves ?” 

“Well, people do take the law in their own 
hands sometimes. That is the worst of it. But 
they are almost forced to it for self-protection.” 

“You really have suffered in nothing from 
being a Northerner ?” 

“Not in the slightest, but I am told on the 
Louisiana border it. is different. We hear ot 
outrages on Northerners in Tyler county, and in 
the counties adjacent. But I have no doubt it 
is more by marauders than by the inhabitants.” 
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Just then, Joe, a likely-looking freedman, 
came in with the mail, which arrived once a 
week from Waco. 

“‘ Now for our own papers,” said Case. 

It was amusing to see with what eagerness 
we all seized on the contents of Joe’s bag. 
Mrs. Case was soon deeply engaged with a 
long letter, while her husband and I eagerly 
tore open the printed matter. There were 
among these a Weekly Tribune, and Post, and 
FRANK LESsLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER and 
Putnam’s Monthly. 

“Does no one object to your taking the 
Tribune ?” 

Case laughed. “You can’t get over your old 
notions. You will be surprised when I tell you 
Horace is quite a favorite here. They all heard 
of his giving bail for Jeff. Davis, and it opened 
their eyes decidedly. Besides, if he does go 
for universal suffrage, he goes for universal 
amnesty.” 

““ Do the people read much ?” 

“They would like to, but there are few books 
and few papers, and no money to buy them 
with. I loan my FRANK LESLIe’s ILLUSTRATED 
NewsPaPer to the whole neighborhood, and 
there is not much left of it when it comes 
back.” 

“Then, do you really feel as free here to act 
and speak your mind as you did in New York ”” 

“ Yes,” said Case, ‘except when the negro 
comes in; then a free expression of opinion, if 
it be on the extreme Radical side, would make 
it unp easant for a man to sojourn here. 

You must understand, the party leaders try 
to make the people believe that the North wants 
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to put the negroes over them. Coupled with 
this, you must not forget that the inhabitants 
were born and educated to consider negroes as 
their property, and as Kyle says, they are will- 
ing to give up that idea, but can’t bring them- 
selves to submit to the doctrine that the major- 
ity must rule, whether it is white or black. 
They call it humiliation to do so, At the same 
time, in this vicinity they are very moderate, 
and are really desirous to have peace and order 
established almost on any conditions. 

* But come,” continued my friend—“ come 
and look at my garden and nursery, and let 
the state of the country rest for the present.” 

We walked out accordingly. I found Case had 
fenced off at least four acres—everything in 
Texas js on a large scale—where all varieties of 
vegetables known at the North, and many 
known only in a warmer climate, were flour- 
ishing. I counted twenty-six kinds, and I con- 
fess a more promising garden I never beheld. 
Next came the nursery, where every sort of 
fruit trees was planted and doing well. “Iam 
told the cherry and the apple will not grow 
here, but I do not believe it. I shall try them 
at any rate,” said Case. “ As for peaches, we 
car beat the world. There is my strawberry- 
pateh, What do you think of it?” 

I certainly never saw finer plants, and I told 
him so. I confess I looked on what my friend 
was doing with a species of envy. Suddenly 
he seemed to have made a man of himself, 
while I was endeavoring to recover my lost 
health, only to go back to my former state of 
servitude as it now appeared, 

Here Joe came from the house to say that a 
man wanted to see the master about some 
mules, 

Case excused himself, and I strolled out of 
the garden toward where the men were at work 
plowing. Passing a snug cabin, I stopped and 
asked a large, good-natured looking negress for 
a drink of water. She requested me to wait a 
minute and she would bring some fresh from 
the spring. She proved, on questioning her, to 
be a “ Virginny nigger,” and had been cook in 
the family of one of the F. F. V.’s. Sheand her 
husband were sold and taken into Texas asa 
place of greater security for their owner after 
President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, 
But it had traveled after them, and they were 
free. She told me a great many stories of 
what she had witnessed, and how she and her 
husband had fared. I saw her heart was in her 
old Virginny home,” and that she was really 
homesick to get back to it. Her love of free- 
dom did not appear to be as strong as her affec- 
tions, which all centred about the old spot. 
She had once been in New York, and she looked 
on me as living very near Virginia, and over- 
powered me with questions about it. 

I had passed close to a miserable cabin Just 
over Case’s line, and, to change the conversa- 
tion, I asked Eliza who lived there ? 

“Them’s no account,” she said, with an air 
of disdain. 

* But who are they ?” 

“Them’s no account people,” and that was 
all I could get out of her. I soon understood 
she meant that they were of the “low down” 
class, whom her race despises as much as the 
whites themselves. 

“Now, just as the sun is setting, is a good 
time to take an antelope !” 

It was Case who spoke. He had come onme 
quite unperceived, as “Aunt Eliza” and I were 
discoursing, and interrupted us with this pro- 
position, 

“TI am good for nothing with a rifle,” I said ; 
“but I shall be delighted to go.” 

“It is not difficult to learn,” said Case, * and 
the sooner you begin the better. The antelope 
is shy, and we can’t count on a close shot.” 

“Are they as shy as your wild turkeys?” I 
asked. 

Case laughed. “You must not be dis- 
couraged about turkeys. Dan Sparks will be 
here to-morrow. He is the boy for them. Only 
say ‘turkey hunt’ to him, and he will quit work 
for a week to go with you.” 

“T was told game was very easy to take in 
this quarter.” 

“So it is, for those who know how,” replied 
my friend, with a mild air of superiority. 

I humbly assented. 

We mounted our horses, and set off in com- 
pany across the prairie. I suppose we had tra- 
versed a couple of miles when, with some little 
feeling of triumph at making the discovery 
first, 1 pointed in the distance to what I sup- 
posed was a herd of antelopes. 

“Deer!” said Case; “‘them’s no account,’ 
as ‘Aunt Liza’ says. We shallrun against a 
solitary fellow before long, that’s the antelope. 
He is much larger and spotted.” 

Sure enough, a few minutes later Case ex- 
claimed : “ There he is.” I looked in the direc- 
tion indicated, and saw, some way off, a fine 
animal indeed. His nose was “up in the wind,” 
he was to the leeward of us, and he seemed 
aware of danger. 

“He sees us,” said Case; “ but feels secure 
at this distance. Do you stay where you are,” 
he continued, dismounting at the same time. 
‘] will steal round and take bim irom the other 
side, while you occupy his attention. Please 
don’t go any nearer, but when I start, do you 
draw off a few steps, 80 as to appear to be leav- 
ing.” 

ty did as desired, and Case was soon lost 
sight of, as, crouching low down, he stole 
round in the direction of his victim. 

As the moments passed I watched the poor 
antelope with breathless interest. He was 
being successfully cheated. He looked only to- 
ward me, and as my movements did not alarm 
him, he made no attempt to retreat. I had 
positively begun to be nervous, my pulse beat- 
ing quick and my head growing giddy—a sort 
of “stage fright” often experienced by young 


hunters—when the sharp crack of my friend’s | 


rifle was heard, and then the antelope, instead 
of a leap in the air and a mortal plunge to the 
earth, siarted with the quicknes of lightning 
and was off like the wind. Case had missed him. 

I was glad of it, I confess, It was one thing 





to follow up the creature under excitement, 
another to sit by coolly and see him butchered. 

Case now made his appearance, his face ex- 
hibiting a good deal of chagrin. He was morti- 
fied that his first shot before me should be a 
failure. 

“Game is easy to take for those who know 
how,” I remarked quietly. 

“Not always the antelope,” returned my 
friend, recovering his good humor.” I confess 
to you I had a fair shotat him, though not quite 
near enough. WhyI missed him I can’t im- 
agine. Idid not allow for the wind, I suppose.” 

“No doubt; only say no more to me about 
wild turkeys, and I will be silent on the ante- 
lope.” 

“ Agreed !” echoed Case, and we rode home 
to a hearty repast. 

The following day we were to take a drive in 
the buggy over to the new mill. Why we did 
not go I will relate in my next number. 
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CHAPTER VI.—THE VICEROY IN PRIVATE, 


THE heavy curtains of the doorway had 
scarcely fallen after the last of the Consul’s 
cortége, and the sound of retreating footsteps 
had not ceased to echo in the corridor, when a 
sudden and striking change came over the 
mien and aspect of the Viceroy, who had 
played the courteous host so well. He stretched 
himself wearily, like an actor who has finished 
rehearsing a tedious part; the smile faded 
from his face, and he scowled savagely after 
his departing guests. The countenance so pleas- 
ing the moment before, darkened, and a frown 
contracted the heavy brows over the dull, blood- 
shot eyes, out of which gleamed an evil light. 
The ease and dignity of demeanor which had 
characterized him during the late interview, 
were replaced by irritable impatience, and un- 
restrained ill-humor. 

He hurled away from him the chibouque he 
had been smoking, so violently, that the pre- 
cious amber mouth-piece, surrounded by bril- 
Hants, was detached and rolled upon the floor ; 
bounded from his divan like a wild beast, and 
poured from his lips a volley of terrible Eastern 
imprecations upon the bodies and souls of his 
terrified and cowering officials! When the first 
storm of his passion had subsided, he threw 
himself back upon his divan, and commanded 
his Master-of-Ceremonies to be summoned again 
into his presence. 

The cowering official appeared, his knees 
trembling, his body bent almost prostrate, and 
his face exhibiting the extreme of abject fear, 
as he knelt down to kiss the hem of h‘s mas- 
ter’s robe. 

Brutally repulsing the kneeling man, with a 
violent kick from his foot Abbas sent him 
rolling backward on the floor, while he 
screamed out mixed curses, and orders that 
his sword and insignia of rank should be taken 
from him, These insults were received with 
true Oriental submission by the disgraced func- 
tionary, who again prostrated himself, and 
asked in humble tones: 

“OQ Effendina! (great lord) may the mean- 
est of thy slaves dare ask how he has incurred 
thy sovereign displeasure, that he may show his 
repentance, and strive to atone for his fault !” 

“Son of a dog! Grandson of an ass !—whose 
mother’s grave may swine defile !—how hast 
thou dared to admit into our presence, under 
foreign protection, that dog of a Copt Chris- 
tian, Askaros? He has dared to defy me, and 
laugh at my beard in disobeying my orders not 
to seek that protection! By the soul of the 
Prophet! he shall rue it. And explain why 
thou shalt not be sent to Fazougli, for thy 
share in this insult !” 

“ The life and fortunes of thy slave are thine, 
O Effendina !” was the trembling reply: “‘ and 
thy wrath is just. But let it not fall on the 
head of the innocent. The fault was not mine ; 
for the Copt had warning from me as to the 
will and pleasure of my sovereign lord, and so 
had the Consul-General ; but both disregarded 
my warning—and thy slave dared not, without 
thy special orders, refuse admittance to any 
one in the company of the Consul.” 

“ Peki!” (tis well) answered Abbas, whose 
first burst of wrath seemed passing over. 
“Still, thou shouldst have shown better man- 
agement, and impressed my wishes more 
strongly. My sight has been offended by the 
presence of this dog! and his presumption 
must be punished. Thou canst only regain my 
favor by showing me how this may be done.” 

“If his Highness will permit, his slave may 
be able to do this thing. Already steps have 
been taken to avenge my lord for this out- 
rage,” replied the still kneeling official. 

“Come with me, then,” said Abbas, suddenly 
remembering that the audience-chamber, filled 
with the high dignitaries of his empire, was 
not the proper place to discuss such matters, 
“Come with me, and I will listen in private to 
thy explanations.” And rising up, attended on 
each side by an obsequious functionary who 
supported his elbows, he shuffled out of the 
room, followed by the Master-of-Ceremonies, 
whom all the other courtiers carefully avoided 
in this hour of his disgrace. Abbas passed on 
to his own private apartment, at the door of 
which was stationed a guard, commanded by 
one of his most trusted oflicers ; and, making a 
sign to the rest not to enter, permitted only the 
Master-of-Ceremonies to pass within. Then 
throwing himself on a divan, he cried with 
fierce impatience : 

“Explain thy meaning! What steps have 
been taken to punish the Copt dog, who has 
strewn filth on my father’s grave !” 





“Lord of my life! We have discovered his 
secret foe in the person of his most trusted 
friend, who possesses all his secrets and those 
of his family, and whose hate can be made to 
minister to the justice of Effendina, That man 
now awaits the pieasure of my lord, who can 
himself question him, and learn all he has to 
tell.” ‘ 

“ Admit him!” was the brief response. 
* But first tell me who and what he is, and how 
he can be useful in this matter.” 

“His name is Daoud-ben-Youssouf,” answered 
the official. “‘ During the absence in Europe for 
several years of the young Askaros, he was the 
contidential secretary of his father, and the in- 
mate of his house ; only resigning that position 
when the young man returned, eight months 
since. He still possesses the confidence of 
both father and son, and is the most intimate 
associate of the latter ; for, though not educated 
in Europe, he knows much of the language and 
habits of the Franks.” 

‘“*Has he been badly treated by father or 
son ?” asked the Viceroy. 

“On the contrary, Highness ; they have over- 
whelmed him with favors !” 

* Why, then, does he hate them, and seek to 
do them injury ?” 

* Highness, it is the same cause which ruined 
our great father, Adam. They say the daughter 
of the old Askaros is fair to look upon ; and 
these Christian dogs permit their young men to 
look upon the unvailed faces of their women. 
So the young Daoud sought to gain her in mar- 
riage, and attributes the rejection of his suit to 
the young Askaros. So did I learn through a 
trusty spy, I have had among the servants of 
that household for some time past. Therefore 
did I seek this youth, and had many conferences 
with him. Now we understand each other. 
Did I dare to name such a worm of the dust in 
the same breath as your Highness, I should say 
his hatred of the Copt, Askaros, equals that with 
which your Highness has deigned te honor the 
unbelieving dog! But he insists upon seeing 
your Highness personally.” 

“He is over-zealous, or over-bold,” answered 
the Pasha, frowning darkly. Butthe next mo- 
ment acruel smile wrinkled the corners of his 
mouth, as he added: ‘Doubtless, Mahmoud 
Bey, he is dissatisfied as to your power or au- 
thority fitly to reward him, and seeks the as- 
surance from myself. By the tomb of the 
Prophet ! he shall have it. Admit him.” 

The suddenly disgraced, and as suddenly re- 
instated official retired backward from the pres- 
ence of his master; but the moment after re- 
turned, accompanied by a slight, tall young 
man, clad in the Coptish dress. He madea 
profound, but not abject salutation to the Vice- 
roy, without prostrating himself, or kissing the 
hem of his robe; then folding his arms over 
his chest, seemed to await the latter's pleasure. 

Abbas gazed upon him with surprise, so 
young and girlish-looking was the face, so gen- 
tle and subdued the expression of the young 
stranger’s countenance ; the oval outline, soft 
and beardless—save the mere penciling of a 
dark mustache; and the smooth, fair skin, 
unfurrowed by a single strong line or wrinkle. 
But Abbas Pasha, like all Turks, was a skillful 
physiognomist : and he looked again, and more 
closely upon the face before him. The Syrian 
suddenly looked up, and the Viceroy caught his 
eye and was satisfied the face was only a mask. 
For at that moment the passions which agi- 
tated the heart shone through the windows of 
the soul, and the real nature of the man was 
revealed,as though by a lightning flash, to the 
great adept.in evil before whom he stood, The 
expression swiftly passed from the tell-tale mir- 
ror, and the next moment the eye was as calm 
and expressionless as the other features, 

“A real young tiger cat!’ muttered the 
Viceroy under his beard ; and there was some- 
thing in the gliding, elastic movement of the 
body, and in the sleepy soitness of the green- 
ish brown eye of the young Syrian, that made 
the comparison an apt one. His dress was that 
of the ordinary Coptish accountant—a full 
black turban over a closely-shorn, but unshaven 
head: a long gown of striped Syrian silk, fall- 
ing like a rebe to his feet, and a white under- 
vest, with a row of small silken buttons, com- 
ing up high on the neck, around which he wore 
no covering of any sort. A Syrian sash wound 
around his waist; and into this was thrust a 
large silver inkstand—supported by its handle 
within the folds—and a large pen of the same 
material. The only ornaments he wore were the 
signet ring on the forefinger of his right hand, 
and alarge diamond on the little finger of his 
left. After gazing on him some time in silence, 
the Viceroy spoke. ‘‘ Mahmoud Bey tells me you 
know something which it befits me to hear,” he 
said. ‘* You are permitted to speak.” 

Steadily and calmly the Syrian replied: 

“ May the shadow of Effendina never be less! 
I am told by Mahmoud Bey, that your Highness 
seeks some information as to the public admin- 
istration of Askaros, the elder, whose private 
Wakeel (secretary) I was, when he was Khas- 
nadar (treasurer), under the reign of his late 
Highness, Mehemet Ali. Although Askaros 
was my employer and my patron, yet, Highness, 
my first duty is to my Viceroy: and I am ready 
to reveal all I know. Ask, then, and it shall be 
answered.” 

A red flush passed over the face of Abbas, 
partly of pleasure at securing so useful a 
tool ; partly of anger at the calm audacity of the 
beardless boy—whom he considered as less than 
dust beneath his feet—in thus daring to assume 
comynunity of purpose between them. He did 
not therefore deign to reply to the Syrian, but 
turning to Mahmoud Bey, coldly said : 

“Tell him that I approve of his zeal, and that 
it shalf not go unrewarded. I doubt not there 
have been grave abuses in that administration ; 
and he who furnishes proofs of them merits, 
and shall have rich compensation. I shall in- 
struct you when and how to interrogate him on 
the subject. Now he may go.” 

The calm face of the Syrian manifested no 
emotion, either of pleasure or confusion, as the 
Viceroy uttered these words. He allowed 








Mahmoud Bey to repeat them to him, as though 
he had not heard them ; then courteously, but 
firmly, responded through him. 

** Say to the Effendina, that it is to him alone 
that I can communicate these matters in the 
first instance; and that without a witness, 
Otherwise my lips are sealed. My life is his, 
but my secret is my own ; and I have that to re. 
peat to him, I may say to none beside himself,” 

The face of Abbas underwent a sinister 
change as the daring youth uttered these words, 
His.swollen features grew purple with passion, 
and the veins rose like cords upon his temples, 
He clutched at the band around his neck as 
though it were stifling him ; and his broad chest 
heaved as he panted for breath. His eye seemed 
to emit a dull red flame, like that of the cobra, 
as he fastened it upon the rash speaker who 
thus braved him, and dared to propose terms, as 
though to an equal. But ere the torrent of in- 
vective and wrath, which these signs presaged, 
burst forth, the young man spoke again to avert 
it; and this time with far greater show of rey- 
erence in his manner than he had yet assumed, 

‘* Let not the wrath of my lord, the Effen- 
dina,” he said, ‘* be kindled against the humblest 
of his slaves, who means no want of reverence, 
nor dares disobey his sovereign will. Butthere 
are things which it befits his private ear alone 
to hear; and I, therefore, humbly crave a few 
words alone.” 

So saying, the Syrian bent his knee and 
bowed his forehead in the dust, In Oriental rev- 
erence. The cloud passed from the brow of 
Abbas, though the hatred rose in his heart 
against this astute plotter, who dared thus, as 
he plainly saw, to play with him. But he 
thought it best to extract his secret, and use be- 
fore he punished him, Therefore he spoke 
again to Mahmoud Bey: 

“*T pardon the rudeness of this youth, in con- 
sideration of his ignorance, and because his 
lack of discretion may be compensated by his 
zeal, As this concerns grave public interests, 
I will permit him to impart it to my private 
ear—but stand just outside the door, and 
should I clap my hands, enter immediately, 
Come hither first.” And, bending his head, he 
whispered in the ear of Mahmoud, “Tell 
Ruschid Pasha, Captain of the Guard, to post 
himself at the secret entrance just behind me; 
and, at the least sign of danger, to shoot this 
stranger. He may mean mischief.” 

Mahmoud Bey made his reverence, and with- 
drew.” ° 

“‘ Now speak,” said the Viceroy. ‘“‘ Why did 
you ask to tell your tale alone ?” 

“Highness, may I speak fearlessly without 
giving offense ?” 

“It is permitted you to speak !” 

“Highness, I could do a great service—I 
can rid you of a dangerous enemy and give you 
a fair excuse to confiscate his great estates and 
his vast wealth. And I ean, moreover, tell you 
where to find that wealth, But Effendina, you 
must let me name my price!” 

“ Slave !” roared the Viceroy, ‘do you dare 
propose a bargain to me, your lord and master ! 
Do you not know that for less insolence I might 
have you flayed alive !—scourged to death !—or 
that at a word from me the rest of your life 
would be passed in adungeon? Do you not 
know your living tomb may be gaping for you 
even now ?” 

A shudder ran through the slight form of the 
Syrian, but still he answered firmly : 

“All this I know, O Effendina! All this I 
thought of before I came; but my mind is made 
up, and wild horses cannot tear my secret from 
me, except on my own terms,” 

The very audacity of the reply, coming from 
such a source, was not without its charm for 
Abbas, whose complex character often puzzled 
those who thought they knew him best. Look- 
ing over the slight figure before him, from head 
to foot, he burst into a roar of laughter, as 
though the contrast between the speaker and 
his words had been too much for his gravity. 

“By the beard of my father!” he cried. 
‘‘Who would have thought to find the sou) of 
the Persian Antar under the frock of a Syrian 
scribe !—who, with no other weapons than his 
pen and ink-horn, braves Abbas Pasha to his 
very beard !—Ho! ho! ho !”—and he laughed 
again, until the tears trickled down his cheeks 
and he stopped from sheer exhaustion. “ Name 
thy price, then,” he added, on. recovering his 
breath, as though he were still humoring a 
capital joke. 

“My price,” answered the Syrian, boldly, for 
he saw he could not long depend on the chang- 
ing moods of the capricious tyrant—“ my price 
for my secret is—death or banishment for father 
and son! and that the daughter be given to me 
as my wife, with a dower of two hundred 
purses, * when the work is done.” 

‘Is she, then, so lovely, this maiden ?” asked 
the Pasha, scoffingly, fixing his small eyes- 
over which a dull film seemed to pass, as over 
those of venomous reptiles—full upon his rash 
interlocutor, whose cheek paled visibly at the 
question, 

“* Highness, no!” the Syrian answered quickly. 
“She is not; nor in any way attractive! 
It is hate, not love, which prompts me, I seek 
that the danghter of mine enemy may serve as 
my handmaid !” 

Abbas laughed again; but there was more 
mockery than mirth in this explosion. 

“ Fool, as well as liar !” he cried : “why seek 
to deceive me! I know now the secret of thy 
heart, but it matters not to me ; I covet not thy 
maiden. Give my Council the proofs, or put 
them in the way to do the things thou hast 
promised, and I swear by the tomb of the 
Prophet and by my own soul! the wishes of thy 
heart shall be granted. But mark me well !"— 
and his voice sunk into a savage snarl—“ if 
thou deceivest me—if thou seduce my Council 
into commencing a prosecution, that cannot be 
sustained and carried out without creating 
scandal, here and at Stamboul—better far for 
thee hadst thou never been born! For living 
thou shalt taste the pains of Eblis, and pray for 


* A “purse” is about $2,500, 
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death as deliverance from the doom that awaits 
hee ! 

, “ And now, false hound, that hath turned to 
bite the hand that hath fed thee, go! Among 
all the Nazarene dogs that blaspheme the name 
of the holy Prophet, can be found none so vile 
as thyseli; but remember ! thy sleek head now 
is under the paw of the tiger! Go now and do 
thy work; but do it not negligently, or woe 
unto thee !—Thou art warned ! 

“Pollute my sight no longer with thy 
presence, and thy rottenness, Strange! that 
Allah should have put so smooth @ mask over so 
black a soul !” 

As he closed, he clapped his hands, and several 
attendants entered. 

‘‘ Mahmoud Bey,” the Pasha said, “ take your 
friend away. And,” he added, in a lower tone, 
“ bid him be silent as to this interview.” 

His orders were obeyed. 

While the Viceroy had been giving his part- 
ing benediction, the Syrian’s head had been 
bowed down on his breast, as though in deep 
abasement Or contrition. Not a muscle of his 
face changed, not a nerve of his frame quiv- 
ered; but his pride, which was great, writhed 
within him under each stroke of scorn, like a 
fierce lash lacerating his soul. And all the more 
because he knew the tyrant’s words were just, 
did the barb fasten the arrow in the wound, to 
remain there festering for ever! The Viceroy 
but echoed the voice of his own conscience. 

But as Saul wrestled in vain with the evil 
spirit, so did his descendant—tempted as sorely 
as he ; and the evil elements in his nature hard- 
ened under the fire which should have melted 
them. 

With eyes downcast, that the lurid fires that 
blazed in them might not be seen : and with hell 
raging in the heart that seemed scarcely to 
beat under his silken mantle : the Syrian strip- 
ling registered another vow of yengeance, 
when his first debt should have been paid—and 
this time it was against his accomplice and his 
king ! 

And s0, after haying made their evil compact, 
prince and subject parted with hate and scorn 
rankling in the souls of each ; and the seeds of 
mutual sin sown in two souls that day, were des- 
tined to bring forth bitter fruit in the future, 





CHAPTER VII.—HAWK AND DOVE. 


Ow a bright morning of the succeeding week, 
in one of the oldest and dingiest of the tall 
stone houses fronting the Lzbekieh, sat the young 
Syrian, diligently emgaged in writing. He was 
squatted on a divan covered with torn faded 
and dirty chintz, and crouched among the 
cushions, wrote upon his knee, in place of book 
or table. Long, narrow strips of paper were 
strewn round him on the floor, with Arab char- 
acters and numerals traced upon them; and 
everything in the small room seemed dirty and 
disorderly, except the occupant, who looked as 
sleek and spotless as was the animal to which 
the Viceroy had likened Itim, 

The contrast between the appearance of the 
man, and the poverty-stricken squalid appear- 
ance of the room, was very marked; and the 
noises from the street would have disturbed 
any less concentrated attention, not to mention 
the fact that, contiguous to this room was the 
stable of his donkey, whose proximity was 
made evident to several senses at once. 

Unmindful of these various annoyances, that 
use had made second nature to him, the young 
scribe worked on ; and so absorbed was he in 
his labors, that he only became aware of the 
presence of a visitor, when a clear familiar 
voice sounded close to his ear, and caused him 
to start, till he almost upset the inkstand he 
had taken from his girdle, and placed on the 
divan beside him. 

“ Salaam Aleikoum !” (Peace be with you), 
said the new comer. “The bee is busy, as 
usual, I see, but I much doubt if it be honey he 
is making.” 

“Aleikoum es Salaam!” (Peace be also with 
you), was the response. “I am making bread 
not honey, for my labors are anything but 
sweet.” 

“Your workshop certainly is not,” said Aska- 
ros, laughing. ‘Sounless you prefer your don- 
key’s society to mine, or are too busy to smoke 
a chibouque with me, come up-stairs to your 
sitting-room, for it is long since I have seen 
you, and I have many things to say.” 

“Most willingly will I exchange this dull 
work for your pleasant society,” replied the 
young Syrian, whose manner, though deferen- 
tial, was not humble toward his more fortunate 
friend. ‘I rejoice that you have visited my 
poor house, for I long to talk with you. You 
know,” he added with a bitter smile, “I might 
as well converse with my long-eared friend in 
the next room, as with most of my ordinary 
companions, who twit me with being two-thirds 
@ Frank—thanks to your example.” 

So saying, he arose, and, leaving the papers 
strewn over the divan, locked the door, and 
motioned Askaros to precede him up the steep 
and winding stone steps which led to the upper 
apartments, At the head of these steps the 
young men passed into a good-sized room, over- 
looking the Ezbekieh, in which was none of the 
dirt and @qualor visible below, though it con- 
tained no Other furniture than long divans cov- 
ered with chintz, running round its sides. It 
had, however, glass windows without curtains, 
which gave it a more civilized air. Daoud 
clapped his hands, and a servant appeared, who 
immediately proceeded to fill pipes ; and, seat- 
ing themselves on the divan in front of the win- 
dow, the two young men coiled up their legs, 
and commenced @moking vigorously. Askaros 
spoke first. 

“You do not ask me, O Daoud,” he said, 
“the cause of my infrequent visits to you of 
late. Are you not curious to know ?” 

“ Curiosity is the quality of a woman, not of 
& man,” the other answered, “Far less does 
it become a friend to pry into the secrets of one 
80 high above him. I was satistied your ab- 
sence did not arise from any offense I could 





have given you ; and, therefore, though I missed 
much your society, I was satisfied with that.” 

“Spoken like a sage !” cried Askaros, laugh- 
ing again, ‘But you would like to know, 
nevertheless, and I want to tell you.” 

““Of course some fair Houri has caused your 
absence,” replied the Syrian. “I well know the 
temptations to which you are exposed, and the 
facility with which you yield to them. But I 
fear to give offense, else I would ask, do you 
not fear to anger the Khanum (great lady), 
whose eyes ate everywhere, and whose jealousy 
is fatal as her love ?” 

“No fear of that! for two reasons,” Askaros 
hastened to answer. “For though you are 
right, and there is a woman at the bottom of it, 
yet it is not the usual thing at all; and the 
woman belongs to and moves in a different 
world from ours, and the Khanum’s.” ; 

“One of the Genii, or a fairy princess, per- 
haps,” said the Syrian. ‘* But cease your trans- 
ports, and tell me who, what and where she is, 
that my senses also may be gladdened by 
glimpses of Paradise and the Houris.” 

“T can answer all of your queries in one 
word,” responded Askaros, pointing with his 
finger toward the Ezbekieh. ‘Behold !” 

The Syrian’s eye followed the direction of the 
finger, and he saw the party from the hotel 
slowly strolling down the broad path in front of 
the coffee-house. 

“Ingleeze !” he said. ‘ Sitta Mariam! (Holy 
Virgin), but the young one is lovely. Binta 
quiesa, quiesa kitteer! (A beautiful maiden— 
very beautiful), but more like a fairy than a 
woman to my taste.” 

“Well, is she not sufficient apology for my 
absence ?” laughed Askaros, gayly. “I have 
been actually playing dragoman to the whole 
party for the last two weeks! You, who know 
how tame and tiresome sight-seeing is to me, 
can guess how pleasant must have been my 
payment, to make me go through with it.” 

The Syrian did not reply, but he fixed his 
eyes upon the young girl with a strained in- 
tensity, as though to make a mental photograph 
of every line in her face and figure, for some 
minutes. Then again he only repeated: 

+ Quiesa kitteer—kitteer !” 

Briefly, but with much animation, did Askaros 
describe to him the incidents of their acquaint- 
ance and intercourse; to which the other 
listened in silence until he had finished. 

“Have you seen the Khanum in the inter- 
val?” he then asked again. “TI tell you, her 
eyes never close, and she has heard of your 
Frank fairy long ere this. She is not to be 
trifled with! Those who play with panthers, 
must keep the fur smooth, by rubbing it the 
right way. And no panther was ever more 
treacherous or more deadly than she.” 

“* | know ! I know !” said Askaros impatiently. 
“Trouble not yourself about that; nor couple 
in the same thought, nor name in the same 
breath, two creatures as widely apart as the 
good and evil Genii! The Khanum may bea 
panther, but I know a spell can tame her.” 

The Syrian bowed his head, as though in 
apology, and changed the subject, which he 
saw was not an agreeable one, 

‘¢ Why, oh ! my friend,” said Askaros affection- 
ately, ‘ will you persist in your false pride, and 
refuse my father’s offers of service, so earnestly 
and so pressingly made? Why live this hard 
life in this squalid house, so repugnant to your 
delicate and fastidious nature, as well asto your 
training, while mY father’s Wakeel, during the 
years of my absence? He again charges me to 
tender to you enough of capital to establish 
yourself in commerce, at which you can surely 
accumulate a rapid fortune ; and, to spare you 
any sense of obligation, he consents to accept a 
share of the large profits he is sure you will 
make. Come, my friend, be reasonable. Accept 
this offer.” 

Tears came into the eyes of the Syrian. His 
impressible nature was deeply moved. He 
shook his head slowly : 

“T cannot!” he said. “ But do not think me 
ungrateful, nor foolishly proud, that I do not. 
When I was your father’s Wakeel, had I accepted 
what was offered me, I might have been rich to- 
day ; but I came poor out of his service—rich 
only in a good character, and in your friendship 
—and I believe and know I can work my own 
way to fortune. Even now I am not so poor as 
I appear to be, and prefer working my own way 
still. So give my best thanks to your father, 
and tell him this from me.” 

There was a pause, before assuming a graver 
tone, and with an air of great concern, he spoke 
again—more slowly and with hesitation. 

‘* Askaros Effendi,” he said, “both you and 
your father know my affection and fidelity to 
your house, and that affection may make me 
nervous when there is no need; but I think it 
my duty to warn you, that there is danger in 
store for you both.” 

“How and from whom ?” asked Askaros, im- 
pressed by the tone and manner of the Syrian ; 
tor he knew him to be no idle babbler, nor given 
to foolish fancies. 

‘“* From—Abbas Pasha !” responded Daoud, in 
a whisper, and glancing cautiously round to be 
sure he was not overheard ; “and the danger 
takes the double shape of assailing your father 
for his administration as Khasnadar! and of 
punishing you, for daring to accept a foreign 
protection.” 

“*How know you this ? or what induces you 
to suspect it 7” 

“ Your friend, Zoulfikar Pasha, who although 
not in favor, yet keeps his position near the 
Viceroy—and who loves you much—sent his 
confidential Hakim (physician) here to me, that 
1 might warn you. 1 know of nothing further.” 

“You have a clear cool head,” Askaros an- 
swered, thoughtfully. ‘“* What is your counsel ? 
What do you advise ?” 

“I would advise, firstly, that your father 
should pray the Grand Council to open and 
examine his accounts—-of the vouchers for 
which you know I have duplicates. In the 
next place, I would counsel you to resign this 
place in the foreign Consulate, and thus propi- 
tiate the wounded pride of the Viceroy. Thus 





may you both the wrath of Abbas, and 
be taken into bits) ; otherwise I fear trotMe 
is in store for you both.” 

“You astonish Me!” exclaimed Askaros, 
opening wide his eyes in amazement; “ you 
actually would eommsel us to put ourselves— 
our lives and 6t® fortunes—absolutely without 
recourse into the hands 6f Abbas Pasha! What 
sudden blindness has stricken yott that you tan- 
not see the greater perils yawning ufidet that 
course? Do you believe that Abbas has stid- 
denly become just, generous, and humane— 
that to the wolf can be safely confided the keep- 
ing of the lamb?” 

“My opinioi 6f the Vieeroy has not altered, 
nor do I think any better of him than when we 
last spoke,” answered Daoud, without g 
his eyes. ‘But I do believe the plan — pre- 
pose is the best, to disarm him, You best know 
how far you can count on the protection of your 
Consul-General, in case of vielent measures on 
the part of the Viceroy. With reference to 
your father’s accounts, that is a matter in which 
your foreign protection cannot intervene. 
Think Oh these things seriously for I believe 
the necessity for your action may arise sooner 
than you imagine, But e¢ouht always on my 
aid, and command my services at all times,” he 
added, slowly; “for the debt I owe gott and 
your father; I hope I may live to pay !” 

He turned his head away as be spoke, as 
though overcome by emotion, and struggling to 
suppress the strong manifestation of bis grati- 
tude. But had Askaros seen the eruel sinister 
smile that writhed the thin lips, and the evil 
glare in the downcast eye, vailed by its long, 
feminine lashes, he would better have under- 
stood the equivocal promise that had just been 
made him. That promise it was Daoud-ben- 
Youssoul’s intention to keep tovthe letter, if not 
to the spirit, with his too confiding listener— 
for in his heart at that momént hé felt a fore- 
taste of the pains of Eblis, afd torn as 
it was by the conflicting demo Jealousy and 
Shame—Hatred and Remorse L. ~ 

But the brow was as smooth and the face and 
form as still, as though no tempest were 
making havoc, and howling wildly through his 
soul. For strong as was trial, his strength 
to master it was greater still, Though his 
pulses bounded through his arteries at fever 
heat ; though his brain rocked and reeled under 
the strife of the conflieting emotions that rent 


and tore him, like the Man possessed of 
in Holy Writ—still his 
disturbed : though he listened like ina 


dream, and without comprehending the mean- 
ing of the words which his friend poured into 
his ear. 

Until the day of his death, Daoud never knew 
what that friend said, at the close of their in- 
terview. He heard the sounds, but they con- 
veyed no meaning to his mind, as they passed 
to it through the ear, He @mswered mechan- 
ically, and must have done 80 fitly, for no sus- 
Picion of his pre-occupation seemed to cross 
the mind of his friend ; and when the conver- 
sation flagged, and Askaros rosé to take his 
leave—aflectionately rallying Daoud on his 
seriousness and anxiety—the Syrian seemed to 
awaken as though trom a trance. 

As soon as he was alone, he sighed heavily, 
and grinding his teeth, muttered : 

“Is it worth the price? Is it worth the 
price? And is the Book right, when it asks : 
‘What will it profit a man to gain the whole 
world, if he lose his own soul?’ If it be so, 
as the priests say, then woe to me here and 
hereafter! But”—and the lines of his feminine 
countenance suddenly hardened from softness 
into ferocity—“ but woe! double woe! to the 
fools who have driven me to this damnable 
treachery to gain her, without whom my life 
would be but one hopeless longing !—one wak- 
ing and breathing death !” 

A moment he paused, with set teeth and 
laboring breath; then an expression of sub- 
tle malignity crept over the face, and blent 
with the ferocity that covered it like a vail. 

* But can I trust the promises of Abbas? I 
have read in the parchments that the fathers 
loaned me, that the Evil One never kept faith 
with his servants, nor paid the price for which 
they sold their souls; but by some cunning 
juggle exacted the service,and enforced the 
penalty, without fulfilling the desire of their 
hearts. If ever incarnate devil was allowed to 
plague this earth, it is Abbas Pasha! And 
neither Allah nor Eblis have any sway over 
him. Can I trust him? CanItrusthim? And 
is it yet too late to tell Askaros the truth, and 
save father and son? No! no! I cannot now 
if Iwould. For did not Abbas say my head was 
now under the paw of the tiger? And said he 
not truly ?” 

Again a fleeting clond from his changing 
mood swept over the face, growing ever darker 
and ever older in its wrath. There was bitter 
mockery in his tone as he spoke again : 

“My fortunate young friend! by his riches 
and his influence can secure foreign protection ; 
but who would trouble himself—what Frank 
Consul would lift a finger—if Abbas desired to 
crush 80 mean & worm as Daoud-ben-Yous- 
souf? But he cannot say I did not warn him— 
even more strongly than I intended ; for: my 
purpose was only to hint, not speak out, so as 
to keep his confidence after his father had been 
summoned to the Council. Had he taken my 
advice, my path would have been easier. As 
he did not, it is a steep and slippery one—but I 
shall climb it—I shall climb it! Andthen—oh ! 
E] Warda—star of my youth! inspiration of my 
manhood ! for whom I long more than ever did 
Mussulman for the green-sleeved Houris of Mo- 
hammed’s heaven !—though by crime I may 
win thee—yet thou shalt be mine! Yes, in 
spite of earth, and heaven, and hell! Even 
though I sell my own soul to clasp thee !” 

As he spoke thus his face kindled into a glow 
of passion, and he turned his face again toward 
the window. But this time his vision was at- 
tracted, not by the sights in the Ezbekieh below, 
but fixed on some moving object high up in air, 
and sharply defined against the background of 
the clear blue sky. 


Far up in the cloudless atmosphere—redreed 
to a mere speck—one of those wide-winged 
Egyptian hawks, half-bird ef prey, half-vulture, 
was bdlaneing itself motionless in the air, pre- 
paratory to itg descent upon a terrified Barbary 
dove, which—with the rare instinct of self-pre- 
servation—instead of flying away in a straight 
line, was circling round and round, to confuse 
the vision and aim of its deadly enemy. 

The Syrian, though a skeptic in religion, yet 
like al] Easterns was a slave to soperstition, 
atid @ great believer in signs and omens. 
Fixing his uttwinking eyes full on the two birds 
in the broad glare of the midday, he held his 
breath, and hoarsely muttered in his eager 
anxiety : 

“Yes! I will accept it as av omen; I am the 
hawk, E] Warda the dove! Whichever wins 
will show me my chance of success; and I feel 
in my spirit, that my good star will prevail.” 

As though im answer to his cry, he could see, 

high in air, a gleam on the feathers of the 
hawk’s wide wings, as hé slanted them close to 
his sides, and with an atrowy rush dropped 
sheer down, like a plummet, throngh the yield- 
ing air, his outstretched neck and contracted 
talons ready for the blow. Swift as was the 
plunge, it was met by a counter movement on 
the part of the destined victim; for, as the 
hawk flashed down toward it, the dove ceased 
ita citcling movement, and darted off in a 
straight line—just in time! for the strained 
eye of the gaze? could scarce mark the space 
which intervened between the dasky bird and 
his snowy quarry, as he shot down far below, 
almost grazing it in his swift descent. 
But, though baffled, the bird of prey was not 
beaten ; afid Daoud smiled grimly to see how sav~- 
agely and how swiftly he checked his down- 
ward rush, opened his fan-like wings, and 
soared upward again in ehase of his victim. 
Then ensued a trial of skill arid of stratagem be- 
tween the two birds, each circling round aad 
striving—the one to rise, the other to keep 
above its enemy—for in so doing, was the sole 
hope of the smaller bird, 

“Courage and force must win!” muttered 
the Syrian, as he saw the hawk, with each 
weep of its strong wings, rise higher and 
arer—natfrowing the distance—while symp- 
ms of distress and weariness were beginning 
show themselves {nm the smaller bird, At 
h, by one final and powerful sweep, the 
wk shot up into the air, hovered a second 
over his struggling quarry, and poised for the 
finalswoop. The dove’s terror seemed to have 
mastered its strength. Paralyzed by its failing 
hope and coming doom, its wings almost closed, 
and, with a piteous piping cry, it flew straight 
downward, seeking shelter among the trees of 
the Ezbekieh. 

With a shrill] shriek, again the hawk launched 
himself down upon his prey, which, forgetting 
its fear of man in its greater terror of its foe, 
dashed blindly down into the bosom of Edith, 
where it clung convulsively ; the fiercer bird 
swooping so close, as almost te brush the face 
and shoulder of Edith with his wings, in the ar- 
dor of pursuit ; then, baffled and disappointed, 
suddenly sailing away, with a clanging scream, 
toward the barren range of the Mokattam hills, 

‘“ Poor bird!” said Edith ; “ how glad I am 
he sought my protection, and that I was able to 
save him.” : 

“You are his guardian angel,” answered As- 
karos, who had joined her; “and many would 
run as great a risk, for the privilege of your 
sympathy. But he seems very tame for a wild 
dove.” 

“He differs from men,” answered Edith, 
laughing. “He knows his friends, and he 
trusts them at sight.” 

“Pardon me !” answered the Copt, looking 
more closely at the bird; “but he is nota 
new acquaintance ; he was introduced to you 
two weeks since at my house, It is one of my 
carrier doves, that has come well nigh paying 
dear for its truant propensities. His grave was 
almost ready in that hawk’s maw.” 

While this gay badinage was passing on the 
Ezbekieh, and frivolous words were exchanged 
between light and innocent hearts, the solitary 
Syrian, on his unseen watch, was moved by far 
other sentiments. To him the omen he had in- 
voked was a serious thing: and the supersti- 
tious element in his nature was strongly worked 
upon, by the issue of the trial he had set up as 
the symbol of his success or failure. He knit 
his brow savagely, and, gnawing his nether lip 
with his sharp white teeth, flung out his 
clinched hand in a gesture of menace to the un- 
conscious pair beneath, whom he identified 
with that failure. 

“An idle story! An old woman’s tale !” he 
growled scornfully and impatiently to himself, 
“Why am I fool enough to feed such fancies, 
or to dream such dreams?’ What have the 
birds of the air to do with the’ thoughts of 
man’s brain, the wishes of his heart, or the 
works of his hand? Why should IJ, who laugh 
at the mummeries of Mussulman Imaum, and 
of Christian priest alike, believe, even for a mo- 
ment, in the divinations and the omens of the 
old pagan time, that I read of in Roman books? 
Folly! Folly! So once more to hard work, to 
forget such fancies; but not to forget both 
the love and the hate I bear the house of 
Askaros.” 

And descending below, the once more re- 
morseless plotter plunged into his interrupted 
labors, weaving those webs, fine as spider’s 
threads, yet perhaps as strong to bind his en- 
emies as links of steel. 

And so, as often happens in life—more often 
perhaps than even in fiction—within a few short 
steps of each other, three beings were busy 
weaving the threads of their destinies—thrceads 
to be intertwined inextricably, one with the 
other. While, all unconscious of her secret in- 
fluence over the most dangerous of these busy 
workers, in the hareem-chambers of the old pa- 
lace .in the Turkish quarter, sat the gentle girl, 
El Warda—thinking not of him who thought of 
her, but of that other, who had forgotten for the 
moment her very existence, in the thrill of 4 












newly-awakened passion. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN CUBA—THE RIOT AT HAVANA, MARCH 21ST—DEATH OF THE POLICE COMMISSARY ROMERO.—SEE PAGE 78, 


The Steamboat Conflagration at St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


[Ar eight o’clock on the evening of March 29, a 
destructive fire broke out among the shipping 
at the wharves of St. Louis. The flames were 
first observed issuing from the after part ot the 
steamboat Ben Johnson, lying at the foot of Wash- 
ington avenue. The conflagration spread with 
great rapidity, the destroying element leaping 
from boat to boat, and in a few minutes the 


Henry Adkins, the Carrie Kuntz, and the G. B. 
Allen, were a mass of seething, crackling flames. 

The Jennie Lewis, having steam up ready to 
start up the Missouri river, pushed out, and 
might have been saved; had not the noble- 
hearted commander, Captain McPherson, endea- 
vored to save the lives of the people on some 
of the other boats that were on fire near the 
middle of the river. In getting the passengers 
from the boats, the Jennie took fire, and was 
totally destroyed. 


The officers and crews of the burning vessels, 
and the passengers, many of them women and 
children, who were on board, were all saved, 
but with great difficulty. 

When the Lewis caught fire, terrible con- 
sternation prevailed among the passengers, and 
but for the coolness and bravery of Captain 
McPherson, many lives would have been lost. 
The boat having caught fire at the bow, the 
usual means of escape were cut off. The cap- 
tain and other officers dropped the women and 


children ‘down to the mate and others on the 
main deck, and they passed them to men stand- 
ing waist deep in water, who carried them 
ashore, and escaping with only what they had 
on. 

Seven boats qvere destroyed by this @isas- 
trous conflagration. The estimated total yo 
on the cargo, $260,000, on the boats, 
$250,000. Our engraving represents themeene 
looking toward the Illinois side, at 94%. m. ; 
the boats drifting down thegiver. 
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GONE. 
BY JULIA M. DUNN. 


ONLY a year ago to-day, 
Only a year ago, 

All in the pleasant April weather, 

We sat at the olden tryst together, 
Where the meadow streamlet flows. 


Only a year has passed since then, 
Only one little year, 

And I sit at the olden tryst again, 

The wild ferns toss in the April rain, 
And the rivulet babbles near. 


But I miss a bright face from my side— 
It. has passed from earth away; 

I wonder, darling, if you can see 

From your heavenly home how drear to me 
Is this dismal April day ? 


I see the gleam of a marble cross 
Under yon cypress tree— 
Would you know my footsteps if Ishould go 
To that little mound where pansies grow 
O’er the face so dear to me? 


Only a little marble cross, 

Only a white-wreathed stone, 
And a green, green mound all thickly set 
With budding daisies and violets, 

For her that I called my own. 








THE PRUSSIAN TERROR; 


OR, 
The Adventures of an Amateur Soldier. 


BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, SEN, 


XXIX—THE FUNERAL, 


GENERAL FALKENSTEIN’S thirst for revenge 
upon the journalists was not appeased by the 
death of Councilor Fischer, and the suppres- 
sion of the Post Zeitung. Four other journals 
were suppressed on the following day, and the 
majority of the remainder met with a like fate 
a few days later. 

On the 17th, the general sent, as he had said 
he would, a squad of men under the command 
of a sergeant-major, to receive from the bank 
the seven millions of florins he had demanded. 
Payment was, of course, refused. 

When General Falkenstein saw his men re- 
turn empty-handed, he broke out into a storm 
of threats, and, furious with rage, declared 
that, if the money was not forthcoming the 
next day, he would bombard the city and give 
his troops free license to plunder. 

In the meanwhile he caused two of the most 
influential senators, Speltz and De Bernus, to 
be arrested and taken to the guardhouse, and, 
after exposing them there to the public gaze for 
two hours. by way of.showing his contempt 
for the municipal authgrities, he sent them to 
Cologne with an escortof four gendarmes. 

This brutality had its effect. It frighteneda 
great many influential persons, who called 
upon the directors of the bank and urged them 
to advance the sum demanded by the general. 
The directors yielded, and the seven millions 
of florins were paid the next day. 

On the following day, while he was sitting at 
breakfast with his family, Monsieur Felner re- 
ceived a letter addressed, ‘‘ To the very illus- 
trious Messieurs Felner and Muller, Commis- 
sioners of the Government of the City of 
Frankfort.” Itwas from General Manteuffel, 
who had, in the meanwhile, succeeded General 
Falkenstein in the command. 

Felner turned the letter over and over in his 
hands without breaking the seal. Madame Fel- 
ner trembled, and Monsieur Kelner, her bro- 
ther, turned pale, although they were both ig- 
norant ot the contents of the letter. Felner’s 
children, when they saw their father wipe his 
forehead, and heard him utter an exclamation 
of pain, as if he himself diyined what was in 
the letter, burst into tears. 

Felner opened the letter at last, and, as he 
read its contents, his countenance assumed a 
livid pallor so alarming that all the members of 
his family rose from their seats and pressed 
around him, waiting in painful suspense for 
him to speak. 

But he did not utter a word. His head 
drooped on his breast, and the letter fell on the 
floor. 

His brother-in-law picked it up, and read as 
follows : 


“To the very illustrious Messieurs Felner 
and Muller, Commissioners of the Government 
of the City of Frankfort: 

“You are invited by these presents to take 
the necessary steps to have a war contribution 
of twenty-five millions of florins paid, within 
twenty-four hours, into the military chest of the 
Army of the Main, in this city. 

“Headquarters at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
July 20th, 1866. ; 

“* Commander-in-Chief the Army of the Main, 

‘* MANTEUFFEL.” 


“Oh !” murmured Felner, “ how happy you 
are, my poor Fischer !” 

At this moment the bell of the Dome gave 
notice, by its doleful tolling, that he, whose 
happiness the burgomaster was just envying, 
was about to be conducted to his last resting- 
place. And, in fact, the funeral ceremonies of 
Councilor Fischer had been announced to take 
place at ten o’clock precisely. 

Monsieur Felner put General Mantenffel’s letter 
in his pocket-book, rose from his chair without 
saying a word, kissed his wife and children, 
and took his hat. 

“Are you coming?” he said to his brother- 
in-law. 

“‘ Yes, of course,” answered the latter. 

The slight delay, which the reception and 
reading of the general’s letter had produced 
in Monsieur Felner’s movements, had given time 


for the body to be carried from the paternal 
mansion to the Dome, 

The two brothers-in-law quickened their 
pace ; but they were stopped at the church 
porch by the erowd, which had been attracted 
to the mournful ceremony. The church was 
filled to overflowing ; it was impossible to enter. 

Felner found his colleague, Muller, on the 
porch. The latter, also, had arrived too late, 
and was unable to make his way in. Felner 
took him aside, and showed him Manteuffel’s 
letter. Muller read it, and the perspiration 
stood in great drops on his forehead. 

“Well ?” he said at length. 

“Well,” replied Felner, 
come, May God help us!” 

At this moment the funeral ceremonies in the 
church were concluded, and the pall-bearers ap- 
peared on the porch with the coffin, which they 
replaced in the hearse, 

The hearse was of the simplest description, 
sach as is used at the funerals of Protestants. 
Monsieur Annibal Fischer had preferred to give 
to the poor the eight hundred florins which a 
more imposing funeral would have cost. 

He came out and took his place at the head 
of the procession, walking alone, and with a 
firm step, despite his eighty years, his head 
bare, and his white hair falling in silvery 
waves over his shoulders. 

Next to him came the two burgomasters, 
Felnerand Muller; then the whole Senate, except 
Messi@nrs Speltz and De Bernus, who had been 
sent to Cologne ; then the Legislative body, the 
Council of Fifty-one ; then some three thousand 
persons of all ages, and both sexes ; and lastly, 
the poor, among whom the eight hundred 
florins had been distributed. 

All this crowd, large enough to make up the 
population of a town, moved along toward the 
Rodelheim cemetery. 

As the procession advanced, its numbers 
were constantly swelled by fresh accessions. 
Every one who knew Annibal Fischer ap- 
proached the old man respectfully, bowed to 
him, pressed his hand, and then took his place 
in the train, And to every one, the old man, 
who seemed to have but one idea in his mind, 
and but one phrase on his lips, kept repeating : 
‘It is my son ; the Prussians have killed him !” 

Nothing could be sadder than this funeral 
procession, without a priest, without choristers, 
without a funeral dirge. 

The Protestant ritual rejects all the cere- 
monies of the Catholic Church, which speak to 
the eyes, if they do not touch the heart, 

They reached the cemetery, where a tem- 
porary grave had been excavated, into which 
the coffin was lowered. 

It was only then, when the body of his son 
was lowered into the grave, that the old man 
burst into sobs, and, addressing himself no 
longer to men but to God, raised his hands to 
heaven, and said : 

“My God! He was my son, and the Prus- 
sians have killed him !” 

No one delivered an oration over this tomb. 
What orator could have said anything more 
eloquent than that father’s cry of love and ven- 
geance: “‘My God! He was my son, and the 
Prussians have killed him !” 

The same company which had followed the 
son to the tomb accompanied the father to his 
empty house. 


“the crisis has 





CHAPTER XXX.—CONVALESCENCE, 


GENERAL, DE ROEDER, who, by direction of 
General Manteuffel, had assumed command of 
the city of Frankfort, had brought with him 
General Sturm and the brigade which he com- 
manded. 

It will be remembered that Baron de Below 
was chief of staff to General Sturm, and that, 
on the very day on which the Prussians entered 
Frankfort, he had sent four men and a sergeant- 
major to take up their quarters at the Chandroz 
house, and to protect his wife and sister-in-law 
from the outrages to which they might be ex- 
posed. 

The sergeant-major was the bearer of a letter 
to Madame de Beling, which explained to her 
the object with which the little garrison had 
been sent, and advised her to take care of the 
men and to prepare the handsomest apartment 
on the first floor as a lodging for General 
Sturm and his suite. 

Madame de Beling, assisted by Emma, exe- 
cuted Frederick’s instructions in all their de- 
tails. She turned over to the soldiers, for 
whose support she was bound, as mistress of 
the house, to provide, the three unoccupied 
rooms on the ground floor; and, although she 
had no instructions in regard to her guests, ex- 
cept those she had received from Frederick, 
these had their rations of food and wine and 
cigars on a more liberal scale even than if they 
had been provided by the municipality. 

Our readers will doubtless remember the des- 
perate state in which Karl had been found, and 
the care and tenderness with which Helene had 
brought him back to the house. And they will 
also remember the dexterity with which the 
skillful surgeon had taken up the artery. 

He had prescribed, on quitting the wounded 
man, three spoonfuls of syrup of digitalis per 
diem, in order to prevent the blood from circu- 
lating too freely. 

They sent for Lenhart; it was agreed that a 
carriage should be kept ready, day and night, 
at the door, to go for the doctor in case of ac- 
cident. The doctor also agreed that, whenever, 
he went out, he would leave a list of the patients 
he intended to visit, and the hours at which his 
visits would be paid. 

The day passed over without producing any 
marked change in the condition of the wounded 
man; nevertheless it could be seen that his 
| breathing had become more perceptible. 
| Toward evening he sighed, opened his eyes, 
and slightly moved his left hand as if searching 

for Helene’s. Helene grasped this hand, drew it 

to the edge of the bed, and pressed her lips 
| upon it. 
| Benedict tried to persuade the young girl to 





with all the tenderness of a brother, but Helene 
would not listen to him, and declared that no 
one but herself should nurse the wounded man, 
Then Benedict requested leave of absence for 
some hours, 

It will be remembered that Benedict had 
bought a complete boatman’s costume at Det- 
tingen. It was in this dress that he had des- 
cended the Main, sought out Helene, reascended 
the river as. far as Aschaffenbourg, accom- 
panied the young girl in her search on the 
battle-field, and finally brought her back to her 
own house. 

Besides this dress, he had only his Styrian 
uniform, which he had hidden with his weapons 
in Fritz’s boat: all his other clothes were 
with the baggage train of the army, and these, 
in all probability, were lost, the train having 
been captured by the Prussians after the battle 
of Aschatfenbourg. 

It was necessary that, before the Prussians 
arrived—and their arrival was announced for 
the next day, or the day after, at furthest—to 
obliterate every trace of his antecedents, 
whether Hanoverian or Styrian. And it wasto 
effect this that he asked Helene for leave of ab- 
sence. It was then about six o'clock in the 
evening. 

Notwithstanding the sympathy existing be- 
tween Benedict and Helene, the latter was im- 
patient to be alone with Karl. Pure as the 
young girl was, and precisely because she was 
pure, she wished to say, from her heart, a 
thousand things to her lover—and for the very 
reason that he could not hear them, She was 
eager, therefore to avail herself of this oppor- 
tunity of being alone. “There,” she said to 
Benedict, “is a key which I took with me 
when I left the house yesterday: take it, in 
your turn, so that you can come in when you 
please. Do not forget that you are my only 
friend, and, above all, Karl's only friend.” 

She held out her hand to Benedict, and he 
bent respectfully over it, but without daring 
even to press his lips uponit. Helene had be- 
come to him something more than a woman; 
she had become a saint. He thought he had 
remarked in Helene’s words the expression of 
a desire that he should return speedily; he 
therefore promised himself to be absent as 
short a time as possible. 

Lenhart was waiting at the door with a car- 
riage, and he got into it; but he took the pre- 
caution of driving first to the worthy man’s 
house, to order another carriage sent in place 
of the one he was using. Then, certain there 
would be no vacancy before Madame de Beling’s 
door, he drove to the harbor, where he had no 
difficulty in finding Fritz’s boat. 

His uniform, his hat, his pistols and his rifle, 
were in this boat. He took these and put them 
in Lenhart’s carriage. 

Ever since the morning Fringant had remained 
with Fritz, chained in the bow of the boat, 
sniffing the air in every direction, seeking to 
discover that from which his master would come, 

Fringant, who had not yet had time to make 
acquaintance with Fritz, was delighted to pass 
from the boat to the carriage. 

Benedict settled his accounts with Fritz, gave 
him twenty florins, wished him all sorts of 
prosperity, and sent him back to Aschaffenbourg. 

This matter settled, he ordered Lenhart to 
drive him to the best tailor’s in Frankfort. 
Young, well-shaped, and of medium height, Ben- 
edict was easy to fit, and he profited by the 
opportunity to renew his entire wardrobe. 

Then he gratified the supreme necessity of all 
well-bred people after great fatigue—he took a 
bath. 

Benedict had fought all day on the 14th, 
from ten o’clock in the morning until five 
o’clock in the afternoon. He had not slept for 
thirty-six hours. 

Although he expected to pass a part of every 
night with Karl, so as to relieve Helene, who 
could not be expected to keep awake forever, 
he still needed a lodging in the city. An inn 
was not safe. The visits of the police, the 
necessity of producing his passport, might be- 
tray him. Lenhart had just fitted up a small 
house, and he offered Benedict a chamber 
there, which the latter accepted. 

Benedict’s greatest need was sleep. Youth 
is exacting in this respect, except when it is 
agitated by its own violent passions, which 
make it forget all its wants. 

His bath over, Benedict went to bed, and in 
ten minutes had forgotten Karl, Helene, Fred- 
erick, Fritz, Lenhart and Fringant. 

He slept six hours, and when he awoke his 
watch showed it to be half-past one o’clock in 
the morning. He thought then of Helene, and 
of the need she had for sleep herself. He 
sprang out of bed, dressed himself hurriedly, 
and hastened to the Chandroz house, The door 
was closed, but he opened it with Helene’s key. 
Lights were burning on the staircase. He 
ascended to the first floor, and passed down the 
hall to Helene’s chamber, the entrance to which 
was through a little glazed door. 

The young girl was on her knees by the side 
of Karl's bed. He found her just where he had 
left her, with her lips still pressed on her lover’s 
hand. As Benedict looked at her through the 
glass, he thought she had fallen asleep. But, 
at the slight noise which the door made as it 
opened, she raised her head, and, recognizing 
Benedict, smiled at him. 

She, like Benedict, had not slept since the 
morning of the previous day—that is to say, 
for more than thirty hours; but women are 
endowed with the supreme gift of strength 
equal to their devotion. It would seem as if 
nature had designed them expressly for sisters 
of charity. We say that love is as strong as 





| death. We ought to say that love is as strong 
laslife, ° 

| Karl seemed to be asleep. It was evident 
| that, as the bleod no longer rushed to the brain, 


this had fallen int» a state of torpor which re- 
sembled idiocy. “his condition of excessive 
weakness, into which reason falls when our 
| Strength is exhausted, isa fearful thing, psycho- 
| logically speaking. How does it happen that 





-coveted information. 


from God, is so subject to the ebb and flow of 
the blood, that when, in consequence of a 
wound, an excessive hemorrhage occurs, the 
lost blood carries with it, not only the physical 
strength which is the variable portion of our 
individuality, but also the intelligence which is 
the divine part? Oh! Kant, Kant! were you 
right up to the moment when your poor Lampe 
showed you that vou were wrong? 

Every time Helene introduced a spoonful of 
syrup of digitalis into Karl’s mouth, he gave, 
by deglutition, proof that material life still con- 
tinued, And at each fresh dose Helene thought 
she could perceive an improvement in the man- 
ner in which the organs performed their func- 
tions, 

It was Benedict’s duty to renew the supply of 
ice, and to see that cold water fell, drop by 
drop, upon the arm, washing the double wound 
made by the cuirassier’s sabre and the sur- 
geon’s bistouri. 

Toward eight o’clock in the morning, some 
one tapped lightly at the door. It was Emma 
who had come to inquire how the sick man was, 

The change in Karl’s condition was so slight 
that it was scarcely perceptible to those who 
had remained constantly with him; but to 
Emma, who had not seen him since he had 
been brought in motionless and pale as death, 
there was an evident improvement, 

Emma founder sister weeping and smiling 
at the sam@ time. “At the moment the door 
opened it séemed to Helené that the wounded 
man, Conscious of the noise, had slightly 
pressed her hand; and then her smile broke 
through her tears like a ray of sunlight through 
the clouds. 

The two sisters threw themselves into each 
other’s arms, and then it was Emma who burst 
into sobs. 

Emma could not see Karl without thinking of 
Frederick. A woman who loves sincerely, 
makes her love the touchstone of everything 
which happens to her. One-third of the tears 
Emma shed for Karl, and one-third for her 
sister; the remaining third flowed at the 
thought that Frederick might be stretched, the 
next day, on a similar bed of pain. 

And, in fact, if Helene, less engrossed by her 
patient, could have followed the chain of ideas 
which brought Emma to her room, she would 
have seen, in a moment, which were the domi- 
nant ones in the latter’s heart. And yet Emma 
loved Helene with sincere sisterly affection. 

But in all this there was also a sentiment of 
curiosity which Emma scarcely dared to confess 
to herself. 

Who was this young man who had come in 
search of her sister two days before, and had 
accompanied her in her excursion on the field- 
of-battle,who had returned with her the previous 
morning; who, yesterday evening, was still 
dressed in humble attire, and who to-day wore 
the dress, and showed the manners of a gen- 
tleman ? 

That is what she wished to know, yet dared 
not ask for fear she should seem to have 
yielded to an impulse of curiosity, when, in 
truth, she had yielded only to interest. 

After she had been in her room a few mo- 
ments, accident put her in possession of the 
Helene thought she per- 
ceived that the water was trickling very slowly 
from the apparatus which Benedict had ar- 
ranged, and turning toward him, she said : 

“T think, Monsieur Benedict, that the iced- 
water is giving out.” 

At the name of Benedict, Emma started. 

“Good heavens! monsieur,” she said ; * that 
name of Benedict is sufficiently uncommon to 
excuse me for inquiring if your family name is 
not Turpin ?” 

“Yes, madame,” answered Benedict, without 
suspecting why the question was put. 

Emma seized Benedict’s right hand, and car- 
ried it to her lips with so rapid a gesture that 
he had not time to prevent her. 

“In the name of heaven! what are you 
doing, madame?” exclaimed Benedict, with- 
drawing his hand. 

“JT am kissing the hand which might have 
made me a widow, but which preserved my 
husband, May God bless you, monsieur, and all 
those whom you love !” 

‘Ah! that’s true !” exclaimed Helene; “ you 
did not know then, that it was he who fought 
with Frederick. I suppose Frederick finally 
told you that it was not a dislocation he had 
sustained, but a sabre-cut on the arm which he 
had received ?” 

“Yes; he told me all about it, and I vowed 
to cherish monsieur’s name in my heart next to 
his own. You shall bear me witness, monsieur, 
to him, that I have kept my word.” 

“Well, then,” said Helene, “ kiss him, and 
let him be your friend, as he is mine.” 

“Let him be more than that,” said Emma, 
kissing the young man; “let him be our 
brother.” 

Just then Hans entered, to inform Emma that 
Monsieur Felner was waiting to see her in 
Madame de Beling’s apartment. 

When Emma got down-stairs she found Mon- 
sieur Felner in a state of the greatest uneasi- 
ness. He knew that a woman had brought a 
wounded man to the Chandroz house ; but he 
did not know whether it was Emma bringing 
back her husband, or Helene bringing back her 
betrothed. He came to offer his services in 
either case, 

As for the Prussians, who were expected to 
meke their entrance the same day, or the next 
at furthest, Monsieur Felner was at ease so far 
as the two young ladies were concerned. 
Emma, being the wife of a Prussian officer, 
would be respected, and would cause her 
mother and sister, and even the house, to be re- 
spected also. 

Monsieur Felner was not quite so free from 
anxiety on hisown account, The worthy burgo- 
master, it will be remembered, had a wife who 
was still young, and two daughters aged re- 
spectively fifteen and sixteen years, 

He, therefore, requested Emma, in case her 


| husband should accompany the brigades that 
go to bed, and promised to watch over Karl! our immortal soul, celestial, eternal, derived! first entered the city, to induce him to have ar 
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eye to the men who should be billeted at his 
house. He did not anticipate that the Prus- 
sians would force the doors, and lodge where 
they pleased. 








A Day at the Red Pipestone Quarry. 


BY PROFESSOR F. V. HAYDEN. 


In the autumn of 1866 I was stopping for 
a few days at Fort Dakota, a military post lo- 
cated on the Big Sioux river, in the northeast- 
ern portion of Dakota Territory. Being so near 
a locality so celebrated as the Red Pipestone 
Quarry—within one day’s travel—I could not 
forego the pleasure of making it a visit. 
Through the kindness of Colonel Knox, the 
commandant of the post, I was furnished with 
a horse and guide to the spot, and one bright, 
sunny morning we started out. The road, which 
was most excellent, led us over the broad, tree- 
less prairie, with its strange wild beauty and 
monotony. Here and there an antelope sprung 
up before us, ran a little way with the speed 
of the wind, then turned around, snuffed the 
air, and stood gazing at us foratime. Thena 
jack-rabbit, which resembles a young antelope 
at a distance, would be disturbed from his cozy 
resting-place, in a a bunch of grass or under a 
clump of sage bushes, and leap away far out of 
sight behind the hills. The prairie grouse also 
flew up with their peculiar whirring noise, and 
here and there a little ground-sparrow hopped 
from spot to spot. These were all the signs of 
animal life that greeted our eyes. The dense 
clouds of smoke in the distance revealed the 
fact that the prairie was on fire, and that soon 
the wind would cause it to sweep over a wide 
extent of ground, devouring all the dry grass, 

In this region the grass grows very thick, 
and in the latter part of summer and autumn 
it becomes dried up with all its nutritious mat- 
ter in the stalk. Animals are as fond of it 
and thrive on it as on prepared hay. Usually 
both the Indians and white men desire to pre- 
vent the autumn fires from sweeping over these 
vast, treeless plains, which are rendered by the 
fire utterly desolate until the early spring. But 
some careless traveler or wandering Indian al- 
lows his camp-fire to escape, and sometimes a 
single spark will catch and continue to burn 
for weeks, sweeping over hundreds of miles of 
prairie, causing consternation among the own- 
ers of houses and cattle. These fires, that we 
could see distinctly, fifteen miles distant, in the 
morning, in the course of four or five hours 
crossed our path, and for thirty miles of our 
journey not a blade of grass wasto be seen. 
Nothing but the blackness of desolation. 

I had heard so much in regard to this cele- 
brated Pipestone locality, that I expected to 
behold a grand exhibition of nature’s finest 
scenery—loity precipices covered with forests, 
and deep gorges through which flowed large 
streams of water, with the usual number of 
waterfalls. But what was my surprise, after 
traveling for forty miles across the level prairie, 
not to be able to detect the spot; and had it 
not been for my guide, I would have passed it 
by unobserved. I found that the quarry was 
in the valley of a small stream and a little dis- 
tance from the road, a ledge of rocks, present- 
ing a wall-like front, about twenty-five feet at 
its highest point, extending about half a mile, 
and passing beneath the superficial drift at 
either end. Climbing up this wall, I saw on 
the upper layer an inscription “J. Nicollet, 
1859 ;’ underneath was a list of the names of 
his party, and among them that of John C. 
Fremont. The layer of pipestone is exposed 
only in a narrow excavation made by the Indians 
themselves, not more than ten feet deep and 
six or eight feet wide ; and when exposed is 
not more than three feet thick, intercalated be- 
tween two beds of extremely hard quartzite. 
The portion selected for making pipes is not 
more than twelve inches thick. Yet, from the 
fact that it holds a horizontai position, I in- 
ferred that it must extend over a large area, 
s0 that with a proper amount of excavation 
there must be an abundant supply of the mate- 
rial for all time to come. The ditch, which 
must have been cut through the massive quartz- 
ite by the Indians with their rude tools, indi- 
cates an unusual amount of labor on their part. 
Scattered all over the plain around are abund- 
ant signs of Indian encampments ; and for 
some miles in every direction from this spot are 
fragments of the pipestone, which the pilgrims 
have thrown away from time to time. A little 
distant from the quarry are some huge granite 
boulders, which at once attract the stranger, 
and appear to stand as sentinels over the sacred 
spot. The two larger are from twelve to fif- 
teen feet in diameter, and must have been 
transported from the region of the mountains 
far to the northward. They rest directly on the 
quartzite, which here has been much marked 
by the Indians with their rude hieroglyphics. 
They have attempted to carve out the forms of 
many of the animals with which they are 
familiar. This stone has been the favorite 
material with the Indians for their pipes from 
time immemorial, from the fact that it is easily 
wrought with a knife, and is susceptible of a 
beautiful polish, and also on account of its pe- 
culiar red color. Formerly these pipes were 
considered very valuable and rare, on account 
of the labor in securing the material and work- 
ing it into shape; but about 1862 a manufac- 
tory of these pipes was established near the 
Sioux Falls by the Northwest Fur Company, 
and they manufactured with a turning-lathe 
several thousand of these pipes, and distributed 
them among all the tribes along the Missouri 
river. It would now seem difficult to secure 
one of thes® pipes of native workmanship. The 
rock is clay, or silicate of alumina, which has 
been changed by the metamorphic action of 
heat; and the material which gives it its brick- 
red color is the peroxyd of iron. We may 
have something more hereafter to say about 
this most interesting region. It is sufficient to 
say that even at this time the tribes most hos- 
tile to each other lay aside all their warlike 


| feelings whenever they meet by accident or 
otherwise on this sacred ground, 

The following seems to include the substance 
of the numerous legends floating among the 
Indian tribes of the Northwest in regard to this 
sacred spot. The extract is made from an in- 
teresting article in the February number of 
the American Naturalist, by Dr. White: 


“Many years ago the Great Spirit, whose 
tracks, in the form of those of a large bird, 
are yet to be seen upon the rocks, descending 
from the heavens, stood upon the cliff at the 
Red Pipestone. A stream issued from beneath 
his feet, which, falling down the cliff, passed 
away in the plain below. Near him, on an ele- 
vation, was the Thunder's nest, in which a small 
bird still sets upon her eggs, the hatching of 
every one of which causes a clap of thunder. 
He broke a piece from the ledge, and formed it 
into a huge pipe, and smoked it; the smoke 
rising in a vast cloud so high that it could be 
seen throughout the earth, and became the sig- 
nal to all tribes of men to assemble at the spot 
from whence it issued, and listen to the words 
of the Great Spirit. They came in vast num- 
bers, and filled the plain below him, He blew 
the smoke over them all, and told them that the 
stone was human flesh, the flesh of their ances- 
tors, who were created upon this spot ; that the 
pipe he had made from it was the symbol of 
peace ; that, although they should be at war, 
they must ever after meet upon this ground in 
peace and as friends, for it belonged to them 
all. They must make their calumets from the 
soft stone, and smoke them in their councils, 
and whenever they wished to appease him or 
obtain his favor. Having said this, he disap- 
peared in the clond which the last whiffs of his 
pipe had caused, when a great fire rushed over 
the surface and melted the rocks, and at the 
same time two squaws passed through the fire 
to their places beneath the two medicine rocks, 
where they remain to this day as guardian 
spirits of the place, and must be propitiated 
by any one wishing to obtain the pipestone, 
before it can be taken away.” 








SEA ISLAND COTTON. 
BY T. B. THORPE. 


ALTHOUGH cotton and its uses were known to 
the ancients, and was manufactured into textile 
fabrics in the earliest times of which we have 
any record, yet, at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, it was comparatively unknown as an im- 
portant article of commerce, and its real value 
was almost unappreciated. 

The Arabs, the Hindoos, and Persians, from 
immemorial time, have worn cotton cloth, but 
among these peoples it seems never to have 
been an article of importance beyond supplying 
their local wants ; and it is probable that every 
family had its cotton patch, and that the women 
of every household spun and wove what was 
needed within its limited circle, and no more, 
The Egyptians appear to have religiously avoided 
the use of cotton ; on the interior walls of their 
tombs are still seen in pertect preservation pic- 
tures ‘of every possible agricultural pursuit 
except the planting and cultivation of cotton. 
Of the millions of yards of mummy wrap- 
pings still in existence, they are invariably 
found to be made of linen, 

India is considered to be the home of the 
cotton plant, but the “New World” is where 
it flourishes in its greatest luxuriance, for it 
seems to be indigenous throughout the vast 
continent, wherever the climate is at all favor- 
able to its growth ; and within the United States, 
of all the world, lie the best lands for its perfect 
production, 

The superior quality of Sea Island cotton, 
raised in South Carolina along the seacoast, at- 
tracted attention nearly a century ago, but it 
was more accidentally than otherwise that it 
was decided that the cotton derived it superi- 
ority from the vicinity in which it is cultivated, 
rather than from any intrinsic superiority of the 
seed. Mr. Kinsey Burden, in 1788, “‘of the 
Parish of St. Paul’s,” some miles from “the 
coast,” was among the first persons who at- 
tempted to cultivate long staple cotton, and for 
eight years the experiment failed, because the 
cotton, without apparent cause, lost its quality, 
or rather, it was supposed not to come to per- 
fection, when really the distance it was planted 
from the infinence of the sea air and soil caused 
it to go back to short staple or upland cotton. 

Mr. Wm. Elliott made the first successful 
crop, in 1790, at Hilton Head, which lies at the 
mouth of the Savannah river ; this crop sold for 
21 cents per pound. Three years afterward 
the planters abandoned their attempts to plant 
indigo and other crops, and turned their entire 
attention to Sea Island cotton. The successes 
that followed were wonderful. In 1799, a gen- 
tleman of St. John’s realized three hundred and 
fifty dollars for the labor of each working hand 
of the current year. Wm. Seabrook, famous in 
the annals of South Carolina in connection with 
the culture of Sea Island cotton, purchased a 
plantation at a high price, and paid for it out of 
the proceeds of two crops. The prevailing 
prices varying from 18, 25, to 50 cents per 
pound up to the year 1806. 

About this time Kinsey Burden undertook a 
higher and more scientific culture of the plant. 
He brought to bear the best agricultural ex- 
periences, alded by chemical knowledge, and 
with the addition of using the greatest possible 
care in preparing the staple for market. The 
result was, he obtained twenty-five cents a 
pound more for his cotten than his neighbors. 
Persisting in his course, in 1826, he got for sixty 
bags $1.10 per pound, and the following year 
commanded the enormous sum of $1.25 per 
pound. 

This wonderful sum created a great sensation, 
but Burden kept what was understood to be “his 
secret.” 
was only the care he took in selecting seed and 
preparing the staple for market that accom- 





plished his wonderful results, and other planters 


But it began to be suspected that it | 





soon raised the value of their crops; and in 
1828 ten bags of extra fine cotton brought $2 
per pound, the highest point it ever reached. 
Mr. Burden’s manner, rather than his secret, 
began now to be thoroughly understood, and 
he offered to divulge all he knew for $200,000, 
but he finally changed his mind. Mr. Seabrook, 
of Edisto, proposed personally to give Mr. 
Burden $50,000 for his secret, but finally con- 
cluded that it was only superior cultivation that 


produced the superiority of the “ Burden cot- | 


ton,” and so the negotiation ended. From that 
time until the present, planters have been, with 
varied success, constantly trying to improve the 
quality of the staple, but always at the expense 
of the quantity produced. 

Cotton* is the best of fabrics for clothing ; it 
yields to silk and linen in the beauty of its 
texture; but it is superior to all others for 
health and comfort, in the hottest as well as in 
the coldest regions, and this supremacy is ex- 
plainable on chemical principles ; since, being a 
good conductor of heat, it condenses the vapor 
of perspiration into moisture on the skin; the 
pores of the body then become closed, and are, 
therefore, unable to absorb a large portion of 
what it does condense, the remainder passing 
off in vapor, leaving the skin healthy and dry ; 
it is for this reason that cotton is so superior to 
linen everywhere, but especially in cold cli- 
mates, 

Cotton is peculiarly heating, if bound in its 
unmanufactured state upon the skin ; it irritates 
&@ wound, and increases the inflammation of a 
scald or burn, Linen, on the contrary, has a 
soothing effect, and is, therefore, preferable for 
lint, and for all surgical dressings, Under the 
microscope, the fibre of cotton is sharp and an- 
gular; the fibre of flax is round and smooth. 
Cotton fibre has the twist of a screw, which 
never loses itself, even in the ground pulp of 
which paper is made. The fibre of flax is 
straight and even. With these marked distinc- 
tions, it is easy to understand how the wrap- 
pings of mummies are known to be linen and 
not cotton cloth, 

The district of country specially suited to 
the production of Sea Island cotton is very 
limited, for, with exceptions not worth notic- 
ing, it only extends along the ocean boundary 
of South Carolina, from the mouth of the Sa- 
vanah to the mouth of the Santee rivers, a dis- 
tance of about a hundred and thirty miles. In- 
land, it has never been cultivated, to retain its 
distinctive qualities, beyond Eutaw Springs, 
which lie some sixty miles from the seacoast. 

It seems certain that the cotton plant has al- 
ways reached its highest perfection near the 
sea. The Surinam and Demarara cottons, the 
best ever produced until rivaled by those of 
the United States, are thus raised. It is the 
saline properties of the air, and the salt of the 
land, that is so necessary for the perfection of 
the plant. A gentleman from Edisto Island, 
situated midway between Port Royal and 
Charleston, by means of salt-mud alone, used 
as a fertilizer, converted a thoroughly barren 
spot into a luxuriant plantation ; and one bushel 
of salt added to every sixty bushels of com- 
post has been found valuable on plantations 
somewhat removed from the seacoast. The 
soil most favorable for the production of Sea 
Island cotton is found to be composed of the 
debris of sea-shells, a small portion of clay and 
vegetable matter, and a large portion of sili- 
cious sand. When clay or vegetable matter 
predominates, the crop is the most luxuriant, 
but the most valuable qualities of the staple are 
sacrificed, for it is finer and more glossy where 
less of these substances abound, and no ferti- 
lizer has yet been discovered that will increase 
the growth of the plant, without at the same 
time injuring the fineness of the staple, except 
it was composed of sea-weeds and salt-marsh 
mud. 

While thus examining the natural history of 
the Sea Island cotton plant, we are forced to 
the conclusion that it is the result of a favorable 
soil and intelligent cultivation, and not a dis- 
tinct species of cotton ; and this notion is con- 
firmed by the fact, that, while Sea Island cotton 
has a black seed and long staple, yet, when 
the same seed is planted inland, away from the 
influence of the sea breeze and the salt marsh 
mud, after two or three crops, the product is 
the green seed and short staple of the upland 
cotton, At the same time, the green seed of 
the upland, planted on the seacoast, gradually 
assumes the characteristics of Sea Island cotton, 
changes from green to black, and from the 
short to the production of the long staple. 

A well-regulated cotton plantation is an ex- 
ample of successful agricultural labor, where 
the reward is beneficent, and where the la- 
borers are not overwrought and are well cared 
for. The festivities of Christmas being over, 
the preparations for planting the “ new crop” 
begin. The first care of the planter isto 
“clear up,” and prepare for plowing. To ac- 
complish this, “the hands” go into the field, 


j}armed with heavy bludgeons, with which they 


break down the old cotton-stalks, which 
“trash” is gathered up and burned, or left 
possibly in piles to rot into manure. This labor, 
with “ housing corn,” and repairing fences, con- 
sumes eight or ten weeks, when plowing be- 
gins. As Sea Island cotton-flelds are, as a 
rule, onlow ground, a heavy plow, drawn by a 
team of oxen or large mules, is first used to lay 
off and make the deep water “ furrows” which 
interlace the fields at right angles, for the pur- 
pose of drainage—the cotton plant being very 


| sensitive to the evil effects of water standing 


about its roots. Following the completion of 
the “furrows,” come the light plows, which 
thoroughly break up the earth, for the plant 
roots deeply, and does not flourish in any soil 
that will not admit of an easy extension of its 
fibres ; lastly are made the “ drills,” into which 
the cotton seed is thrown, from the growth 
of which is expected the coming crop. 

As a rule, the planting begins between the 


* Cotton, botanically belongs to the Monadelphia 
dodecandria class, and order of Linnzus, and is desig- 
nated and distinguished by the general name of 
Gossypium. 


10th and the 18th of May. The seed, which fs 
first carefully selected, is carried in smali quan- 
tities in a bag by a girl, who follows the plow- 
man making the “drill.” The seed is dex- 
terously thrown in the furrow, and is immedi- 
ately afterward covered up with the hoe, in the 
hands of the laborers, who follow in the rear of 
the plow. As cotton seed is very abundant, 
being in weight nearly half of the gathered 
| crop, it is freely scattered, the labor of thinning; 
out the shoots being the subsequent work of the: 
hoe, 

If the season is favorable, the seedling ap- 
pears above the surface in three or four days, 
and soon afterward the leaves begin to form. 
The laborers now commence “ scraping,” which 
consists in “thinning” out, and ends in finally 
leaving the plants in the rows two or chree feet 
apart, the rows themselves having from four to 
five feet of earth between them. From this 
time begins the labor of keeping the flelds clear 
of weeds ; of having the earth always well pul- 
verized ; of throwing the eartii over the roots 
of the growing plant; of hoeing’, ditching and 
digging, to preserve the plant frem the effects 
of rainy weather; of plowing extsa deep, to 
lessen the bad effects of a drought; of doing 
something constantly to nourish and protect 
what, in the best of circumstances, is a difficult 
crop to cultivate. ‘ 

Gradually the cotton plant assumes fair »TO- 
portions ; its large, luxuriant foliage takes pos- 
session of the field, and the incessant labor of 
its earlier cultivation ceases, Now itis, if there 
is a tendency of the wood of the plant to pre- 
dominate, that the “suckers” or extra limbs 
are destroyed, and the taller stalks are “ topped,” 
that the vitality of the plant may go into the 
production of the staple, and not be exhausted 
by the production of useless limbs. In the 
meantime the planter is in a constant state 
of anxiety. With all the care he has bestowed 
—in spite of his well-directed industry—though 
his prospects are seemingly so hopeful, yet he 
is restless and illatease. He knows, from sad ex- 
perience, that the dreaded caterpillar may make 
its appearance, and destroy his crop in a night 5 
the “red-bug” may be all the time, unnoticed, 
piercing the “bolls” and discoloring the staple 
a rainy season may set in just as “ picking” 
commences, and thus double the labor of gath- 
ering the crop ; or, when it is ripe, and making: 
his broad fields look in their wealth as if they 
were covered with snow, there may come & 
sudden wind-storm, that will knock off the 
“bolls,” and ruin his prospects for the year. 

In fact, the planter’s life is one of constant 
and pain‘ul anxiety. The vicissitudes to which 
the agriculturist is subjected are so numerous, 
that they are apt to complain and look upon the 
“dark side,” in spite of the aggregate suc- 
cesses which they have achieved. We knewan 
accomplished but eccentric gentleman, who, 
being a lawyer, and, as he added flippantly, an 
infidel besides, was very fond of amusing him- 
self over the real and imaginary sorrows of his 
fellow-citizens engaged in agriculture. One 
day, on the Court-house steps of ——, an old 
planter, who was noted for his zealous piety, 
was complaining of the season, of the prospects 
of his crop, and prophesying that the people 
would come to ruin ; and noticing our “ infidel 
friend” staring at him, he earnestly inquired: 
** Colonel H——n, how’s your crop ?” 

The colonel straightened himself up, and re- 
marked : “Sir, I am too religious in my nature 
to plant anything. I wouldn’t plant even a 
single potato.” 

The pious planter was taken aback. He 
knew the colonel was a professed scoffer and 
an infidel, and after recovering from his aston- 
ishment, he said : “* What do you mean by being 
too religious to plant even a potato ?” 

‘“* Why, this,” said the colonel, affecting to be 
very serious, ‘“‘at present I plant nothing, and 
as a result, I never have any occasion to com- 
plain of the variableness of the seasons, or 
rail, as you do, sir, against the wise administra- 
tion of the workings of Providence. But if I 
plant a single potato, it would change my 
moral existence and imperil my personal hap- 
piness. If it were raining, I should be miser- 
able, because the rain might injure my potato ; 
if it were sunny or bright, I should be unhappy 
lest a drought miglit follow and destroy my 
potato. If it were cold and bracing, I should 
be feverish with indignation lest my potato 
would be frost-bitten. If it were intensely hot, 
I should smother with an extra fever lest my 
potato would burn up. No, sir,” continued the 
colonel, “I am too religious by nature to im- 
peril my soul, if I have got any, by being a mis- 
erable agriculturist.” 

The best planters do not cultivate more than 
three acres of ground to the hand, and in the 
best seasons an acre of cultivated ground will 
not yield more than a bale of four or five hun- 
dred pounds of ginned cotton to the acre, and as 
a rule, only about half that quantity is realized. 
After the cotton is perfeet in the fields, the value 
of the staple still greatly depends upon the 
manner in which it is picked and prepared for 
market. 

The top “bolls” of the plant, which first 
ripen, are the best, for the staple decreases in 
value as tlie plant loses its vigor. 

In gathering cotton, care must be taken to 
grasp all the “locks” of each pod and take 
the whole away at once. This is to avoid as 
much as possible getting leaves and bits of dry 
sand mixed with the cotton. If any “trash” 
falls upon the cotton, it is promptly removed, 
It is also deemed essential to keep the mouth 
of the bag closed as much as possible, to pre- 
serve its contents from the dust and dry leaves 
which constantly fly about when the cotton- 
stalk is disturbed. As we have already stated, 
the cotton rows are from four to five feet apart, 
and the stalk is never over five feet high. The 
negroes, in picking, go down one row and re- 
turn in another, securing as they proceed all 
the ripened cotton that presents itself. This 
work is repeated several times, until the cotton 
crop is secured. 

Our illustrations, which were drawn quite 
recently on the celebrated Kilkenny Sea Isl- 
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SEA ISLAND COTTON PLANT. 








SORTING COTTON. 


and cotton plantation, near the 
mouth of the Savannah river, pre- 
sents a more vivid idea of work 
in the busy season of getting in the 
crop than mere language can con- 
vey. 

In the “sorting” and ‘ moting- 
room” we have the laborers busily 
employed in the foreground, in care- 
fully assorting the different qualities 
of cotton, which work consists in 
separating the stained cotton from 
the purely white, and also putting to- 
gether the staple which is most per- 
fectly grown, leaving the blasted and 
unripe staple either to be rejected 
altogether, or to be sold as inferior 
quality. Against the rear walls of the 
room are to be seen the women en- 
gaged in “moting,” which process 
consists of placing the staple in boxes 
—the bottoms of which are wire- 
sieves. 

By gently patting and pressing 
the staple, it is relieved of all dust 
and sand, and prepared for the next 
process, which consists of ‘ whip- 
ping.” Here the “ locks” are entirely 
opened, and the cotton begins to 
assume the light and merchantable ap- 
pearance, and is at last prepared for 
the important work of separating the 
staple from the seed. 

If cotton from the field is weighed, 
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it will be found that the 
seed will weigh at least half 
as much as the staple. 

In examining it, it is dis- 
covered that the staple pro- 
jects from the entire surface 
of the seed, to which it 
clings with great tenacity. 

To separate the deli- 
cate gossamer from the un- 
yielding seed, is a work 
of great difficulty. If it is 
rudely done, then the staple 
is broken, and its chief ex- 
cellence is destroyed. To 
accomplish this desirable ob- 
ject, very ingenious and very 
simple mechanical appliances 
are used. Gins driven by 
horse or steam-power, and 
the gins moved by the foot 
of the laborer, are called into 
requisition—care being al- 
ways taken that the staple 
shall be removed in such a 


delicate way that it will have’ 


preserved to it the great dis- 
tinguishing quality that per- 
tains to Sea Island cot- 
ton—viz., the length of 
staple. 














HISTORY40F SEA ISLAND COTTON.—From Sketchesi by James E. Taylor.—Szxz Pace 75. 











Finally, the cotton has one 
more process to go through 
ere it is prepared for market, 
and that is, packing it in 
bags. 

Once ready for this, doors 
are opened in the floors of 
the cotton-room, underneath 
which are suspended large 
bags, composed of flax twine 
manufactured in Kentucky, 
or of gunny cloth, of foreign 
importation. 

The cotton is thrown into 
these bags, and tramped into 
considerable solidity by the 
feet of the workmen. 

When the bag is full, the 
open end is sewed up, the 
planter’s name is branded 
on its surface, and it is 
hauled away to the “land 
ing,” where it is placed on 
some fast sailing clipper- 
built vessel, in the hold of 
which it is carried to some 
one of the various commer- 
cial centres of commerce, to 
be distributed over the world 
for the comfort and protec. 
tion of man, 
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The Cuban Revolution—The Riot at Havana. EIITCELCOCE’S Great Distribution by p ARENT Entertain and Instruct 
Tue spirit of revolution, sullen and waiting HALF-DIME MUSIC the Metropolitan Gift Co.—Cash Gifts to your Childron. 


but its opportunity, breathes under the very 
guns of the Moro, and at the palace steps of the 
Captain-General. On Sunday afternoon, March 
2lst, while the patriot prisoners, exiled to 
Fernando Po, were being embarked on board 
the transport Bosha, moored at the foot of the 
Cabanas forts, and while the streets and 
wharves were crowded with people witnessing 
their departure, the cry of * Death to Spain !” 
was uttered, and immediately a scene of riot 
sand bloodshed ensued. A police commissary, 
mamed Romero, was shot through the head by 
a sentinel at the portico of the Treasury Build- 
ing, and several other citizens were killed by 
the infuriated volunteers, threatening cries 
being addressed even against Captain-General 
Dulce. Our engraving represents the tumult 
‘in front of the Treasury Building, and the death 
of the Commissary Romero. 








A scHOOLMISTREss once ask’d a pupil to tell 
What word the letters S double E spell? 

The child was but dull, and so mistress cries, 

** What is it, you dunce, I do with my eyes?” 

“Oh, yes |”? says the child, quickly taking the hint, 
“TI know the word now, ma’am, 8 double E squint!” 


Liurz L—— and her little brother called 
at a house on their way to school, one cold morning, 
to warm themselves, Some doubts were expressed as 
to her brother being old enough to attend school. 

“Oh, yes!” said Lilie; “he is six, and mother 
says, if he hadn’t been sick, he would been as much 
as seven or eight !” 


A Grocer in France, not long ago, subscribed 
toward a statue to Voltaire. 

“Idiot !” said his wife, “‘ what did you do that for?” 

“Policy, my dear,” said he, “policy! I’ve read 
somewhere that he’s very fond of coffee, and perhaps 
he’ll trade with us.” 


A woman with a child entered a photographic 
gallery, and previous to placing it for a picture, the 
woman subjected the young one to a vigorous spank- 
ing. The artist interfered, when he was informed by 
the woman that she was only trying to get up a fine 
color in the child’s face, in order that it might be rep- 
resented in the picture with blooming cheeks. 


Tue inhalation of pure laughing gas is now 
admitted by scientific men, and sustained by that best 
of tests, experience, to be as safe as the breathing of 
the natural atmosphere. The Colton Dental Associa- 
tion of this city have proved this by having adminis- 
tered the gas to 34,000 patients without accident. 


Dr. J. Sums, the popular lecturer on physi- 
Ognumy, physiology and anatomy, has recently de- 
livered a course of instructive and entertaining lec- 
tures in the city of New York. The audiences, always 
ioe and intelligent, were apparently much en pes 
with the truths of nature and science descri! by the 
learned lecturer. These lectures are rendered more 
interesting by the valuable paintings and apparatus 
by which they are illustrated. Dr. Simms prepenss, 
during the summer, to make a Western tour, visiting 
seams and other cities, where he is deservedly a 
favorite. 


For CHaprep Hanns anp Face.—Colgate & 
Co.’s Glycerine Soap is especially recommend Sold 
by all Druggists and dealers in Fancy Goods. 
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The Tangham Eotel, 
LONDON, 
JAMES M. SANDERSON, 
(Formerly of New York), 
700-707 MANAGER. 


G RAND DUCHESS, AND SIXTEEN 
® other popular Operas, for Pianoforte, Solo, 50 cents 
each, or splendidly bound in vermilion and gold, one 
dollar. The cheapest and most extensive catalogue of 
Modern Music in the World. Mailed free on application. 
Apy work mailed on receipt of price. 

tt BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 














PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 
10 paid, for 25 cts. ; 100 Photographs of Actors for 
25 cts. ; 100 Photographs of Minstrels for 25 cts. ; 100 
Union Generals for 25 cts. ; 50 Photos of Rebel Ofticers 
for 25 cts. All the above sent, postpaid, for $1. Ad- 
dress C. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. Y. 
705-19 


People who Vomit at the very Thought 
of pilis, actually relish Dr. Winslow’s Liver and 
Stomach Lozenges. They are wholly vegetable, don’t 
pe, agree with everybody, can hurt nobody, and act 
ke a charm in dyspepsia, bowel complaints, liver 
disease, and general debility. 








Interesting to Ladies. 


The Grover & Baker Machine which I purchased in 
June, 1857, has given me the greatest satisfaction. 
During the eleven years, it has been in constant use, 
and has never required the least repair. 

MRS, J. G. PHYFE, 108 W. 12th St., New York. 





Mothers! Give your Children Sweet Quinine! 





Holloway’s Pills and Ointment are 
the mothers’ true friends. Measles, so very fatal to 
children if improperly managed, can be controlled by 
these excellent internal and external remedies, Sold 
by every respectable druggist in the world. 


LET US HAVE PEACE. 


The Music to be performed at the GRAND NA- 
TIONAL PEACE JUBILEE to be held in Boston, 
June, 1864. Comprising 15 Choruses from various Ora- 
to and Masses, Just Published and Ready for 

. Price 50 cents. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
Price. Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington St., 
Boston, Publishers. Charles H,. Ditson & 
Co., 711 Broadway, New York, 


“LS PKA DWIZPBXWNZK. 


THE CRYPTOGRAPH, with directions, Price 30 
cents. Post free. ADAMS & O©O., Publishers, 25 
Bromfield street, Boston. 

















TEE DOLLAR SuN. 
CHARLES A. DANA’S PAPER, 

The cheapest, neatest, and most reliable of New 
York journals. Everybody Likes it. Three editions. 
DAILY, SEMI-WEEELY, and WEEKLY, at $6, $2, and 

1 a year. Full reports of Markets, agriculture, 

armers’ and Fruit-Growers’ Clubs, and a complete 
story in every Weekly and Semi-Weekly number, A 
valuable present to every subscriber, Send for speci- 
men, with premium list. I, W. ENGLAND, 

707-710 Publisher Sun, New York. 


THE GREAT AUTHORITY IN POLITICS— 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 
See the present Pictorial History of Grant’s 
War with the Congressional Eel, 





Printed on Reavy music-paper, 4 pages, colored 
titles. Music and Words. Price 5 cents each ; th 
whole 54 mailed for $2 70. 


NOW READY. 


Nos. 54, Five O'Clock in the Morning. 
“ 63, Those Tassels on the Boots. 
“ §2, Pretty Bird. 
“ 51, Why Wandering here? 
* 60, Call Me Thine Own. 
“ 49, Le Sabre de Mon Pere, 
“* 48, Woodside Waltz and Polka, 
“ 47, Home Sweet Home. (Instrumental.) 
“ 46, Perichole’s Letter, 
“ 45, The Moonlit Sea. 
* 44, St. Nicholas Galop. 
“ 43, Velocipede Johnny. 
“ 42, Gens D’Armes Duet. 
“ 41, Gems from Orphee. 
“ 40. Belles of Broadway. 
“ 39, Flying Trapeze. 
“ 38. Power of®Love. (Instrumental). 
“ 37. Susan’s Story. 
“ 36. I will not Ask to Press that Cheek. 
* 35. The Rosy Wreath, 
«3 Heater ona, (acre 
33. t of the World. )e 
32. Beautiful Bells, 


* 31. Lxion Galop, 

“ 30. Olympic Schottische, 

* 29, Up in a Balloon, 

“ 28, There’s a Charm in Spring. 

“ 27. See the Congneas Hero Comes ! 
“ 26. Take Back the Heart. 

“ 25, The Passing Bell, 

“ 24, Still I'll Love Thee, 

“ 23, Waltzing Down at Long Branch. 
“* 22, Riding down Broadway. 

“ 21, She might not Suit your Fancy. 

“ 20, Arm-in-Arm, (Polka Mazurka), 
“ 19, The Rose of 

“ 18, Silver Chimes, 

“ 17. The Old Cottage Clock. 

“ 16, His Love Shines Over All. (Sacred). 
“ 15. Magzgie’s Secret, 

“ 14, Little Maggie May. 

“ 13, _ — Boy’s Whistle. 

* 12. Come Hither, my Baby, my Dar! » 
“ 11, Genevieve Waltz. sede _— 
“ 10, Skating Rink Polka, 

« 9, Champagne Charlie, 

“ 8. Praise of Tears. 

. va we a J os Think I shall Marry. 
“« 6 -by, Sweetheart, Good-by. 

“ 6, Not for Joseph. ° 

“« 4, Blue Eyes, 

“« 2 ba Ten Bide a Wee, 

“ 2. Won’t You Tell Me Why, Robin? 
“ 1, Captain Jinks, ny, 


The above can be had at the music, book, and pe- 
riodical stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cents each, 
to the publisher. Other choice selections will rapid) 
follow. Agents wanted. BENJ. W. HITC rd 
on 98 Spring St., New York (under St. Nicholas 

otel). 





O IT NOW.—Don’t delay, but send 25 


cents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 
until the end of 1869. It is the cheapest, the best, and 
the most popular Monthly published. § en 
copies sent on receipt of astamp. Address 
0, A. ROORBACH, No, 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


eg WANTED for the only steel 
i engraving of GEN. GRANT and his family, pub- 
lished with their approval. Size 15419. Address 
GOODSPEED & OO., 37 Park Row, New York. 707-10 


ga SOMETHING NEW. -ex 


For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles ; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
S. W. RICE & OO., 
83 Nassau St., N. Y. Box 5,167. 














WANTED—AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 
$25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute. Liberal inducements to Agents, Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, 


Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 707-718 
YEARLY INCOME! 


$50,00 TO ALL WHO POSSESS 
THE MINE OF WEALTH. 


All may, therefore, why not ? possess the latest and 
greatest mystery in the world. Desirable for those 
who wish to retire from active, laborious busi- 
ness, and all others who would like to walk about 
with a pocketful of the “needful” and make from $3 
to $10 for every hour’s service. 

The business is inexhaustible, and thousands are 
now en in it; while to their most intimate 
friends the cause of their great success and prosperity 
— &@ mystery. Any party engaged will juently 
receive 

Sealed Packages by Express or mail 
and further than this, the business is allto yourself, as 
the article can be carried in the vest pocket, except 
when wanted for use. It needs your attention but 
one or two days in a week, or a couple of hours daily, 
which can be after other business is over. No addi- 
tional rent, taxes, or help of any kind. We do not 
wish to scatter our munificence broadcast over the 
country to meet the wanton gaze of every upstart, 
who has neither brains nor money, and would pros- 
trate any business, no matter how good or profitable. 
Therefore, in justice to ourselves, we prefer not to 
enter into further details here. Suffice to say that we 
will send you particulars of the “Mine of Wealth” 
for 25 cents, and one prepaid directed envelope for re- 
turn, and supply you on terms that cannot fail to give 
satisfaction, providing that, in making application, 
you consider yourself under oath not to divulge the 
nature of the business under any circumstances or 
through any cause. Act promptly, sfrike while you 
have the opportunity, and a FORTUNE is yours, 
A word to the wise is sufficient, 

Enclose, with your address, one prepaid directed en- 
velope and 25c. Ask for “The Mine of Wealth.” 
GUMBRIDGE & Oo., 69 Wall St., N. Y, 707-10 








HAT “STAR SPANGLED BANNER” 

still Waves. See the April Number, just out—40 
Long Columns, overflowing with Wit, Humor, Fun, 
and Real Common SENsE, Eight Large Pages, filled 
to the brim with Comic Pictures, Poetry, Puzzles, 
Sketches, and other Valuable Matter, See the New 
Swindies Fully Exposed. It will save you many a 
dollar. Asure cure for the “blues” is the “STAR 
SPANGLED BANNER,” A large 40 column paper 
(Ledger size), and costs only 75 cts. for a whole year ; 
and we send, free gratis, mounted on a roller and 
postpaid, the Elegant Parlor Engraving (usual price, 
$2}, entitled, * Past and Future,” Remember, for 
only 75 cts, you can get this Splendid Engraving, size 
134 by two FEET, and the paper a whole year. 1,000 
new subscribers eyery week, It’s no humbug, no new 
thing—established in 1863, This is its seventh year. 
It has already the largest circulation in New Engiand, 
out of Boston, Only think, the Elegant Engraving 
and paper a whole year for only 75 cts. And here’s 
another offer. If you fear it’s a “sell,” read this: 
To every one subscribing who is not perfectly satifised, 
we REFUND HIS MONEY. Now is the time—75 cts, for 
a whole year. Buy it at any newsman’s. Specimens 
mailed for only 6 cts. Send your address to 





STAR SPANGLED etl 
Hiusdale, N. H, 


-the amount of §$250,000.—Every Ticket 
Draws a Prize. 

5 Cash Gifts, each $10,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $500 

10 « “6,000 | 200 a “100 


20 “ “ 1,000 300 “ “oe 50 
50 Elegant Rosewood Pianos - each $300 to $750 
75 “ vg Melodeons - 75to 100 
350 Sewing Machines - - “ 60to 175 
0 Gold Watches - bad 75to 300 


Cash Prize, Silverware, etc., all valued at $1,000,000 
A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25 cts, 
rickets describing Prizes are sealed in envelopes and 
well mixed, On receipt of 25 cts. a sealed Ticket is 
drawn without choice and sent by mail to any address, 
The Prize named upon it will be delivered to the ticket- 
holder on payment of One Dollar, Prizes are imme- 
diately sent to any address by express or return mail. 
You will know what your Prize is before you pay for it, 
Any Prize exchanged for another of same value, 
No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair dealing. 
REFERENCES.--W e select the following from many who 
have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly permitted 
us to publish them: S. T. Wilkins, Buffalo, $5,000 ; 
Miss Annie Monroe, Chicago, Piano, $650; John D. 
Moore, Louisville, $1,000; Miss Emma Walworth, 
Milwaukie, Piano, $500; Rev, E. A. Day, New Orleans, 
$500. We publish no names without permission, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.—“ The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success.” — Weekly Tribune, Oct, 8. “* We 
know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—N. YF. Herald, 
Oct, 28. “A friend of ours drew a $500 prize, which 
was promptly received.”—Daily News, Dec. 3. 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to Agents, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Every package of Sealed 
Envelopes contains ONE CASH GIFT, Six Tickets for 
$1; 13 for $2; 35 for $5; 110 for $15. All letters 
should be addressed to 

HARPER, WILSON & Co., 


703-6 173 Broadway, N. Y. 





)- CENTS. Send it for a Package of 
eJ those Magic Photographs; Library of Love, 4 
Volumes, for 50 cents ; Planchette, the Great Mystery, 
$1. W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 
705-23e0Ww 





150,000,000 


Sterling. Unclaimed Money and Estates Registry, 
commencing 1600, Fee to search for any name, $2. 
ot & CU., 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, Eng- 
and. 


Blake’s One Dollar Patent Chair Spring. 











AGENTS WANTED. (:n mike $25 per day. 
Price reduced to Agents, The « uly » ace Ww purchase 
of the sole proprietor and m»nufa ‘urer. Send for 
circular. GEO. K. G \ODWIN, 

612 Broadway. 


66 FLUNTING AND TRAPPING.” — 
An old Trapper writes: “I have already, b 

the use of your book, caught more game in one mont 
than I usualiy caught in the whole season.’’ Every 
man, boy, hunter and trapper should haveit. 15,000 
already sold of the HUNTER’S GUIDE, Revised and 
re New Secrets added. The Sixteenth edi- 
tion of 5,000 copies NOW READY. Twenty New Tan- 
ning Secrets added (3 cost $5each.) The Hunter's 
Guide and Trapper’s Companion tells how to hunt 
and trap ALL animals from a mink to bear: to make 
traps, boats, etc. How to tan and dress all hides, etc., 
etc., ; tocolor furs and skins, New Secrets just added, 
The secret recipes in this book would cost $30 any- 
where else. Tells how to hunt, fish ; has hunting nar- 
ratives, etc. A NEW BOOK, well printed and bound, 
64 pp. Price (not $1), but only 25 cents; 6 for $1. 
Mailed free. Sold by all dealers. All wholesale news- 
dealers sell it. Send for one. Worth $10 to any 
farmer, hunter, or boy. Only a “quarter.” Address 
HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


OWLER’S RELIABLE ADDING MA- 
CHINE.—Saves time and mental labor. Price 
$5. Bookkeepers get it. 
B. FOWLER, 


G. 
87 Park Row, New York. Room 22. 


100 YARDS OF SHEETING 


For a Club of 100 in our great 


ONE DOLLAR SALE, 


if all returned. A little extra exertion secures it- 
Send for circulars with new Commission rates, before 
sending your clubs elsewhere. One trial will convince 
you that our terms to agents are not excelled, and the 
quality of our goods unequaled by any other house 
in our line of business, 
8s. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
707-710 136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 














Iuspiration, Psychomancy, or Soul 
Charming. 


A wonderful book; it shows how either sex can 
inspire or tascinate with love any one they w sh, in- 
stantly. (All possess this power.) I: teaches how any 
person with common sense can get rich, Alchemy, 
Brilliant Chewical Discoveries, Dr. Dee’s and Allen’s 
Caballa, Magical Confections, Bindings, Sorceries, In- 
cantations Apainet Beasts, Serpents, Fire, or Water, 
Hippocritus and Democritus on Demonology, Natural 
and Celest al Magic, Me=merism, Spiritualism, Marriege 
Guide, a rich French Nov: 1, and a thousand other won- 
ders. This book is the oniy one of the kind in the 
English larguage. Half a million copies already sold. 
Sent by mail for 25 cents, Address T. WILLIAM & CO., 
Publishers, South Seventh street, Philace/pbia. wu 





THE HOPSEHOLD FRIEND tells how 

to make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery 
Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, and hundreds of 
other articles in daily demand. Easily made, and sold 
at large profits, Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents, by 
W. HEPBURNE 102 Nassau street New York. 





\ THISKY FOR TEN CENTS A GAT- 
LON. Instructions mailed for 60 cents. Ad- 
i B. C, WEST & CO., Port Deposit, Maryland. 








The Easiest Way to Do It. 


Boys’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. A 16 page paper, 
especially adapted for the young folks, illustrated 
with 20 engravings in cach number. 


13 Reasons. Why You Should Buy It. 


Ist.—It is intended to supply the young of both sexes 
with matter entertaining enough to attract them to 
read, and instructive enough to make the reading 
profitable, Parents find it the most valuable auxil- 
lary for famil¥ instruction. 

2d.—The stories are by the first writers of the day in 
this branch, and all tend to inculcate in the young 
honesty, manliness, uprightness, courage, and truth, 
as well as respect for religion, In their choice the 
greatest care is exercised. 

3da.—But, while the young seek fiction, they require 
something more; and our object is always so to blend 
instruction with amusement as to make the paper a 
vehicle for conveying useful information in a pleas- 
ing form. 

4th.—As an incentive to industry and perseverance, 
it gives weekly a portrait, with biography, of the 
best scholar in each school in different parts of the 
country. 

Sth.—It has very interesting tales of travelers, in 
which much instruction is blended with amuse- 
ment. 

6th.—It tells them all about the countries of the 
world, especially our own. 

7th.—It tells them all about illustrious people, and 
how they became so. 

8th.—It tells them all about natural history, and the 
curiosities of nature and art, 

9th.—It gives scencs at home and abroad. 

10th.—It gives instructions for interesting employ- 
ment for the young. 

11th.—It tells the boys how to make boats, kites, to 
play games of skill, etc. 

12th.—It tells the girls how to make toys, dolls, 
needlework, tatting, crocheting. 

13th.—It tells all about croquet, base-ball, la crosse, 
etc. 


5 CENTS PER WEEK WILL BUY THE 


The following continued stories have been, and are 
now being published in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


SILAS THE CONJUROR; 

THE HUNTER’S FEAST, by Mayne Reid; 
CHEVY CHASE; 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS; 

ALONE IN THE PIRATE’S LAIR; 
ERNEST BBACEBRIDGE; 

THE STUDENT CAVALIER; 

THE BLACK PANTHER; 

NOBODY’S DOG; 

VOYAGE OF THE CONSTANCE. 


A prize of $5, another of $2.50, and another, a beau- 
tiful picture, are presented weekly for the best solu- 
tions to enigmas and charades. Nearly 400 prizes 
have been given away with this beautiful paper. 


WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT FRANK LESLIE'S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 

A gentleman thus writes to us: 

WASHINGTON, Dec, 7, 1868, 

DeaAR Str—I am compelled to purchase your Boys’ 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY regularly for my little daughter, 
whose remgrd it is for studiousness and good conduct; 
and it is the greatest incentive to “goodness” that 
can be offered to her. She would rather be deprived 
of almost anything else than her “WEEKLY.” Itis 
the only matter any way resembling fiction she is al- 
lowed to peruse, and it is all she desires. Permit me 
to certify to the usefulness of the paper beyond amuse- 
ment, in the patterns for playthings, etc., and from its 
varied reading matter, prose, and poetry. Whenread 
aloud, it perfects the intonation more in reading one 
copy than one month’s practice from her ordimary 
school-books. I know of no such aid to a child’s edu- 
cation, when properly used, as is afforded by the 
WEEKLY, combining, as it does, instruction with 
amusement. Very respectfully, 

H. CLAY BOUDINOT. 
WHAT A PRINCIPAL OF A SCHOOL THINKS OF 
THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 

DEAR SIR—FRANK LESLIE’S Boys’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY is the paper for boys and girls, and I can 
heartily recommend it to the scholars of our Public 
Schools. Of all the magazines and papers published 
for the young, I regard it as the best, abounding with 
a variety of interesting and useful information. 
Quite a number of my boys and girls have recently 
become subscribers. Yours, etc., 

H. G. HUNTER, 
Principal High School, Hamburg, Pa. 
FRANK LESLIB, 
637 Pearl Strect, New York. 


s 


A lady writes: 
“TI am delighted with the Bors’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 


‘as are also all the rest of us at home, and consider it 


to be the best paper of the kind in publication, contain- 
ing nothing but what is pure and good.” 


Terms : 5 Cents Weekly; $2.50 One Copy for One 
Year; $6 for Three Copies; $20 for Ten Copies for One 
Year, and a copy free for one year for the getter-up of 
the club, 

Clergymen and Teachers, $2.00 Per Year. 

Send 25 Cents, for which you will receive the nex 
succeeding five numbers, postage paid, as specimeny 
of the paper. Address 


FRANK LESLIE, 


637 Pearl Street, 
New York, 
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THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST 
AND BEST! 


—_ 


SPRING HAS COME! 
THE SKIES ARE BRIGHT! 
THE PROSPECTS CHEERING ! 


AND NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 





THE GREAT NATIONAL 


Rural, Literary and Family 
Weekly. 


ENLARGED! 
BEAUTIFIED! 
IMPROVED! 


Tas FaMovs WEEKLY was nearly doubled in size, 
and vastly improved in Style and Contents, on the 
commencement of VoL. XX., and is now by far the 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST AND 
BEST PAPER 
OF ITS CLASSIN THE WORLD! 


THE RURAL New YORKER has long been noted for 
the Ability, Variety, Taste, and Usefulness of its con- 
TENTS, and the correctness and beauty of its Typo- 
graphy and Appearance—making it a welcome visitor 
to tens of thousands of Homes in City, Village, Suburb 
and Country, where it is regarded as the 


FAVORITE FIRESIDE WEEKLY. 


THE RURAL NEw YORKER has no rival in its pecu- 
liar and important sphere of Journalism, and is daily 
increasing in favor with those who wish a paper 
which combines Choice Literary and Family Reading 
with Useful, Instructive, Scientific and Practical Inior- 
mation concerning 


Rural and Domestic Affairs. 





THE RURAL NEW YORKER not only contains Lit- | 
erary Sketches, Stories, Poems, Reading for the 
Young, etc., but treats of the Sciences, Arts, Modes 
and Manners, Domestic and Rural Economy, and va- | 
rious other matters of interest to the intelligent, re- 
fined and progressive members of community, in 
both Town and Country. 


Wherein it Excels. 


THE RURAL NEW YORKER has no equal—indeed 
greatly excels—in Variety and Value of Contents, its 
Sixteen Large Double Quarto Pages (of five columus 
each) comprising more Rural, Scientific, Literary, 
Educational, Miscellaneous, News and Gencral Mat- 
ter, interspersed with appropriate and beautiful Illus- 
trations, than any other journal—rendering it the 
best and most complete RURAL, LITERARY, FAMILY 
and BUSINESS NEWSPAPER. 


THE BEST TALENT 


THE RURAL NEW YORKER employs the Best TALENT 
in its various Departments. It has SevEN EpiTors, 
and nearly Twenty Special Contributors (including 
Journalists, Authors, etc., of great experience and 
high reputation), besides Correspondents throughout 
the States, Canada and Europe. 


CIRCULATION AND FACILITIES. 


THE RuRAL NEW YORKER has a Continental Circu- 
lation, its Subscription List being more than double 
(and probably treble) that of any other journal of its 
Class. With Offices in New York City and Rochester 
—the great Business and Commercial Metropolis, and 
the heart of a famed Rural District—it possesses un- 
equaled facilities, and aims to demonstrate the truth 
of a recent remark of an exchange that “7nhe 
Runa is the most elegantly printed, ably edited, 
widely circulated and heartily welcomed paper, as a 
whole, which now Jinds its way among the people,’ 


a@- A New Quarter begins with April, and hence 
now is a good time to subscribe. All who cultivate 
Fruits, Flowers, Vegetables, etc., on a small scule (in 
city, village or suburb), need the RuRAL, while Far- 
mers, Planters, Stock-Breeders, Wool-Growers, Dai- 
rymen, Poultry-Fanciers, etc., will find it invaluable. 


Form, Style, Terms, Etc. 


THe RvuRAL NEw YORKER is not a monthly of only 
twelve issues a year, but a Large and Splendid 





WEEKLY, in double quarto form—the largest Illus- 
trated Paper in America! Printed in extra style, | 
arranged in Departments, superior in Value, Purity 
and Variety of Contents, and Adapted to the Wants 
of Al, the RuRat is the paper for You, Your Famtiy 
and FRIeNps. Try it and decide. You can begin 
with the year (Jan. 2), now, or at any time. 


TERMS—SINGLE Cory, $4 @ year; Five Copies, 
$14; Seven for $19; Ten for $25, etc. Now is the 
Time to Subscribe and form Clubs! 
inducements to Local Club Agents. Specimens, Show 
Bills, etc., sent to Agents free. P. 0. Money Orders, 
Drafts and Registered Letters at our risk. 


For Sale by all Wewsdealers, 
PRICE EIGHT CENTS. 


Sa SPECIMENS, post paid, ten cents, 


Address 
D. D. T. MOORE, 


41 Park Row, New Yor«. 


Liberal | 
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The Embodiment of Practical Utility and 
Extreme Simplicity. Patented. 


A most wonderful and elegantly-constructed novelty. 
Noiseless in operation; sews with double or single 
thread, makes the Duplex Stitch with extraordinary 
rapidity. 

“Stitches beautiful and firm ; a perfect machine.” — 
New York Tribune. 

“ For the Dressmaker it is invaluable ; for the House- 
hold it supplies a vacant place.”"—Godey’s Ladies’ 
Book, 

“It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and 
is so easily understood that a child can use it.”.— New 
York Independent, 

“Beautiful as a flower.’’—Leslie’s Gazette of 
Fashions. 

All persons who buy or offer for sale imitations of 
this genuine Machine, will be prosecuted for infringe- 
ment on the patents, Single Machines sent to any 
part of the country per Express, = in a box with 
printed instructions, on receipt of price, $10, or C.0.D, 
Agents wanted everywhere, Circular containing 
Liberal Inducements sent free, 

Address all orders to APEX SEWING MACHINE CO., 

704-7 208 Broadway, New York. 








LICENSED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 


AUTHORITY. 
S. C. THOMPSON a C0.’S 
GREA 


ONE DOLLAR SALE 


Dry Goods, Dress oi. Linens, Cottons, 
Fancy Goods, Albums, Bibles, Silwer- 
Plated Ware, Cutlery, Leather and 
German Goods of every de- 
scription, etc., etc. 

These articles to be sold at the uniform price of 

ONE DOLLAR EAC 
and not to be paid ior until you know what you are to 
receive. 

The most popular and economical method of doing 

business in the country. 

The Goods we have for sale are described on printed 
slips, and will be sent to any address at the rate of 10 
cents each to pay tor postage, printing, etc. It is then 
at the option of ho'ders whevber they will send one 
dollar for the article or not. 

By PATRONIZING THIS SALE you have a chance to 
exchange your gooas, should the article mentioned on 
the printed slip not be desired. 

The Smaliest Articie sold for ONE DOL- 
LAR can be exchanged for Silver. 
Plated, Five-Bottled Revolving 
Castor, or your Choice of a 
large Variety of other Ar- 
ticies upon Exchange list, 
comprising over 250 useful articles, not one of which 
could be bougbt at any retail country store for nearly 

double the amount. 
TERMS TO AGENTS. 
We send as commission to Agents— 
For a Club of Thirty, and $3, 
One of the following articles: 20' yards Cotton, Ladies’ 
Fancy Square Wool Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Accordeon, 
set of steel-bladed Knives and Forks, Violin ani Bow, 
Fancy Dress Pattern, Pair Ladies’ Extra Quality Cloth | 
Boots, Ove dozen large size Linen Towels, Alhambra 
Quilt, Honeycomb Quilt, Cottaze Clock, White Wool 
Blanket, 15 yards best quality Print, 12 yards Delaiue, 
1 dozen Linen Dinner Napkins, etc. 
For a Ciub of Sixty, and $6, 
One of the following articles: 42 yards Sheeting, Pair 
Honeyeomb Quilts, Cylinder Wate bh, 4 yards ocuble 
width Waterproof Closking, Lidies’ D uble Wool Shawl, 
Lancaster Quilt, Alpaca Dress Pattern, Engraved 
Silver Plated six-bottied Revolving Castor, Set of Ivory- 
Handled Knives, with Silver-Plated Forks, Pair of Ail- 
Wool Blankets, Pair of Alhambra Quilts, 30 yards Print 
or a Marse lles Quilt, Double Eight-Keyed Accordeon, 
Webster’s Net:onal Pictorial Dictionary (600 engravings, 
900 pages), 344 yards Doeskin for Suit etc, 

For a Club of One Hundred, and $10, 
65 yards Sheeling, Fancy Cassimere Coat, Pants, and 
Vest Pattern, extra guality, Pair of Splendid Rose 
Blankets, Fancy Plaid Wool Long Shawl, 25 yards 
Hemp Carpeting, Splendid Violin and Bow, Splendid 
Alpaca Dress Pattern, Silver Hunting-Cased Watch, 
Sin: le-Berre! Shot Gun, Sharp’s Revolver, One Pair Fine 
Damask Table Covers, with One Dozen Dinner Napkins 
to match, Worcester’s Dlustrated Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, 1,800 pages, etc. 

Ba” For additional list of commissions see circular. 
CoMMISSIONS FOR LARGER CLUBS IN PROPORTION, 


Agents will please take notice of this. Do not send 
names, but number your clubs from one upward. 
Make your letters short and plain as possible, 


Take Particular Notice of This: 
Be Be SURE ard Send Money in ALL 
CASES by REGISTERED LETTER, 
which can be sent from any Post Office. 
This way of sending money is preferred to any other 
method whatever. 
We cannot be responsible for money lost, unless 
some precautions are taken to insure its safety, 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
Send your address in full, Town, County and State, 


Ss. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 FEDERAL STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


700-3 








Agents wanted. Busi- 
Address, with stamp, BURT & 
702-14 


Address U. 8. 
704-1 


¥¢ A DAY. 
ws: ness new. 
CO., Biddeford, Me. 


$3, 000$ 


WATCH FOR $1.—The Magnetic 
f TIMEKEEPER and Compass, ordinary Watch | 
size, hwy d for two years. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. A. FAY & CO., Boston, Mass, 


17 ~ 





SALARY. ; 


PIANO Co., 








My Golden Compound 
the Beard to grow on the Smoothest 
Satisfaction given or money re- | 
Address 


‘OLD! GOL DI 

¥ will force 
Face in 21 days. 
funded, Sent free for 50 cents a package. 
E. H. COLVIN, Hadley Station, Ill. 


Sy 00 


RE W. AR D for any case whic ch | 






DR. RICHAU’S GOLDEN REME- | 
DIE Ss ‘tail to cure. Circulars sent. Correspondents | 
answered. , aaa 8s DR. RICHARDS, No, 228 Varick 
street, N. 706-757 

iq ROYAL HAVANA “LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 
Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- | 

ERNMENT. $2°0.000 in GOLD. 

Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes | 

paid in Gold, a nformation fur- 

pee nished, The high rates paid for 
Doubioons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 


all Government Securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N.-Y. 


| for Dwellings, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Btill continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices, 687-9 





ESTA Biuis 





ED 1861. 





GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan, 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS, 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are 
sold at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 

MIXED a and Biack), 70¢., 80c., 90c., best $1 per 
pounc 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.20 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 
per pound, 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per pound, 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best 1.25 per 

pound. 


GUNPOW. DER (Green), $1. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, ” Boarding-House Keepers, 
and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can 
economize in that article by using our French Break- 
Jast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price 
of 30c, per pound, and warrant to give entire satis- 


or 
25, 


best $1.50 per pound. 


faction, ROASTED (Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c. per 
pound. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. 


per pound. 
CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmouth, Mich., Aug. 26, 1868. 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


Gents—The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date, 

Hoping this will be as good as weal packages, 

I remain, yours, e 








JO OHN "W. HAWKINS. 


» Ibs, Uncolored Japan Mra. Kempton, ~ $1 00 $10 00 
Imperial 125 625 

3 Young Hyson - A.L.Cummings at 125 38% 
2 Imperial - Elias Stephens,at 125 2650 
4 Coffee - - J.L.Chapman,at 40 150 
2 Gunpowder - 0. A.Wattrous,at 150 300 
a Imperial - F. Taylor, at 125 500 
a Young Hyson - J. Hopkins, at 125 600 
5 Coffee - - at 30 1650 
6 Gunpowder - —_ Stephens,at 150 900 
4 Young Hyson - W.H. Doraty, at 125 500 
1 - - He Malone, at 125 125 
2 « - N. Newcomb, at 125 250 
4 “ - N.Campbell, at 125 600 
3 Gunpowder - Judge Miller, at 150 4650 
4 Gunpowder - A. Gale, at 150 600 
2 Imperial - Mrs. Bird, at 125 250 
$74 36 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office Draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, but larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.’ 


Hereafter we will se ad a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we canafford. Wesend no 


complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30, 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce 
the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third 
(besides the Express charges), by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertising and 
doing business, it is important that our friends should 
be very careful to write our address in full, and also 
to put on the number of our Post Office Box, as ap- 
pears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

Post Office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of “‘ The Great American TeaCompany.” Direct 
letters and orders (as below, no more, no less). 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 831 & 883 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box 5,643, New York City. 





GENUINE OROIDE 


FACTORY, 


GENEVA, 


Switzerland. 








GOLD WATCH CO. 


ONLY OFFICE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 


NASSAU ST., 


NEW YORK. 


TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGHTED. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Fine Swiss Movements 


sé *é 


Gaanes Fac-Simile Waltham Patent Levers 


GENUINE WALTHAM PATENT LEVERS Vereree 


ce ee oo + $1500, 4 
Patemt Levers ..++s«-e«e-eee 20 00. 
* 0 aie é @ @ 20 00, 
Ditto, Chronometer Balamce ..... %5 00, 
30 00. 
Ditto, Chronometer Balance. . 35 00. 


All of our Watches are Hunting-Cases—Plain, Engine-Turned, 

f 18-carat Gold, representing Fine ( 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Chains, Latest Styles, $5, $6, $7, and $10 each. 
Customers must pay all express charges, and allowed to examine what they order, previous to 


Perfect Time-keepers, and to retain the color 0 
$150 to $300. 
c. 0. D. 
paying, on receipt of express charges both ways. 


and Elaborately Engraved. Warranted 
s0ld Watches worth from 


Sent by Express, 


JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Oroide Gold Watch Co., No. 78 wunnned &, N. Y. 





IRON FRONTS FOR DWELLINGS. | 


We are prepared to furnish and erect Iron Fronts 
to take the place of brick or brown- 


| stone, equally handsome, more durable, and much 
cheaper. 
THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS, | 


77 and 83 Liberty Street. | 


704-29 
| T° REMOVE MOTH PATCHES, 
Freckles, and Tan from the face, use PERRY’s 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. 
B.C. Perry. itis reliable. Sold by all Druggists. 
704-16 
THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 
JUBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 
ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 
himself, and sent free of charge, Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


A POOR ‘GIRL’S | 


LETTER. NewSong from Opera Perichole- 3 
SPANIARD AND CAPTIVE INDIAN MAID 40 
PERICHOLE WALTZES _— 
| TELEGRAM WALTZ—Srrarss - 

THE EYE THAT BRIGHTENS WHEN 


5 cents, 


“ 


COME -20 « 
PULLING HARD AGAINST THE STRE AM 30lC« 
Violin or Flute Arrangements, 15c. each, Music 


FREDERICK BLUME, 


1,125 Broadway, 2d door above 25th St. 


mailed. 


pe MR BLACK WORMS, AND PIMPLES 
on the Face, use PERRY'S COMEDONE AND PIMPLE 

REMEDY, prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond 

street, New York. Sold everywhere. 704-16 


ABSOLUTE Divorces legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, etc., sufficient cause. No publicity. 
No charge until divorce obtained. Advice free. Ad- 


| dress M. HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N. Y, 
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BISHOP & REIN, 


Joweclers, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Motel, | 
NEW YORK. 
696-7210 


Laughing Gas! 


66 | by THE COLTON DENTAL ASSO- 

CIATION does not render tooth-pulling a 
pleasure, with their Laughing Gas, they certainly take 
@way @ll pain from the operation, as I can testify from 
persomal experience.”’—A PATIENT. 


It isour specialty, having given the Gas to over 
34,000 patients without one failure or accident. Come 
to Headquarters, No. 19 COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW 
YORK, and judge for yourself. 705-80 





TOOL CHESTS VELOCIP 





0700-704 


VWELOCIPEDES. 


The Witty patents now date as follows: 
No. 34,369, patented Feb. 11, 1862. 
No. 59,915, patented Nov. 20, 1866, 
No. 87,999, patented March 16, 1869, 

The aa gm is now prepared to supply orders 
for all kinds o' a now inthe market. Par- 
ties desiring to send Velocipedes to any part of the 
United States or to foreign countries, can have them 
boxed and shipped at the shortest notice. 

Prices ng from $75 to $135, according to qual- 
ity and style of finish. A liberal discount to the trade 
or to parties purchasing quantities, 

VIN WITTY, 
Carriage and Velocipede Depot, No. 638 Broadway. 
o 








YATENT WICK-RAISER AND AD- 

JUSTER.—Kerosene Burners adapted to prevail- 

ing style of chimney, and fit all lamps. Intelligent 

persons, male or female, will find remunerative em- 

loyment selling this article of household economy. 
nd stamp for circular. 

F. R. DOMINICK, 
0 393 Hudson street, N. Y. 


PATENT AGENCY. 


) UNN & O©O., for more than 23 years have 
been the leading Solicitors of American and Eu- 

ropean Patents, and have prosecuted over thirty 

thousand applications at the Patent Office. An Illus- 

trated Pamphiet of 110 pages, containing the Patent 

Laws and Information for Inventors, sent free. 
706-7090 





ANTED — AGENTS—$75 

to $200 ay month, every- 

where, ie and female, to 

introduce the GENUINE IM- 

PROVED COMMON . SENSE 

FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 

This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in & most 

manner. Price only $18. warranted for five 

years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 

sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 

than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 

second stiteh can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 

lied apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 

75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission 

m which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & O©O., PITTSBURG, Pa., Boston, Mass., or 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 

707-7180 





‘FRANK LESLIE’S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY 





Pupils CONTAINS Pupils 
of our of our 
Schools. Portraits of the Schools. 
Pupils Pupils 
of our SMARTEST of our 
Schools. Schools, 
Pupils BOYS IN OUR Pupils 
of our of our 
Schools, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE Schools. 
of hoo of bar 
of our Bee las of our 
Schools. 4 Schools 
Pupils AND 

of our 

Schools. A Continued Story, 

Unlucky ‘ 

Bob. “UNLUCKY BOB,” 

Uniucky . 

Bob. THE VERY BEST THAT HAS 

Unlucky 

Bob. appeared in any 

Unlucky 

Bob. PAPER FOR THE YOUNG. 

Unlucky 

Bob. READ Bob. 
Unlucky Unlucky | 
Bob. “UNLUCKY BOB” Bob. 
Unlucky Unlucky 
Bob, AND Bob. 
Unlucky Unlucky 
Bob. Fight your way to the Head Bob. 
Unlucky Unlucky 
Bob. of your School. Bob. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


JUST OUT—The New Number of FRANK 
LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, with Fifty 
first-class Comic Engravings, by the most 
celebrated American and European Art- 
ists. This Comic History of the month 
contains Sancho Panza Grant and his Irish 
Stew(art); Great Burglary at the White 
House ; or, Sambo Getting in at the Win- 
dow ; Grant Driving his Team ; The Life 
and Adventures of a Baby, and numerous 
other Comic Illustrations, besides sixteen 
pages of amusing reading matter by the 
first writers of the day. For sale by all 
Newsmen. 





EAP 
“see SS Vie 
‘Rippe RIES a 








THE POWER OF REMOVAL—COLUMBIA’S SPRING CLEARANCE. 


CotvmpBra.—‘* Well, Ulysses, are you ready ? 
I’ve much more inside.” 


You see I’ve a good load of things to clear out, and 


Unyssrs.—‘‘ It will be slow work, ma’am—this is the largest truck allowed me at present.” 





A reliable time-keeper is now an article 
of necessity to every one, and as such the 


Genuine Waltham .Watches, with the late 
improvenfents,- are ara to others. 
We'send Jsingle Watkites By Express, with 
liver, 
e 


bill to caflect of d ; y part of 
the’ counf¥y, at greatly rgduded prices, and 
allow the purchaser to open:the package 
and examine the Watch before paying, and 
if afterward it dpes n e satisfaction, we 
wilbexchange ior refdnd the money. Solid 
Silver Hunting hed,$:18; Gold Hunt: 
ing Watches, $70... EV@fy Watch warranted 
by special certificate from the American 
Watch Co.- We send our Price List, which 


explans the psi nt\kins, wale ht 
¢ the qa ee N 
; c fi of 4 






s 

and ices of each 

any application: 
Do got fi vg sem fora 
Price List, and when you write please state 
in what paper you saw this notice. Address 
in full; HOWARD & CO. Jewelers and 
Silversmiths, No, 619 Broadway, New York. 


tfo 


A GREAT OFFER; 


ORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and 
ORGANS, of six first-class makers, AT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH DURING THIS MONTH, or will 
take from $5 to $20 monthly until paid. The same to 
let, and rent money applied if purchased. o 


WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Ex- 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 


PRINCE & COS. 
ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 











13,000, nowinuse. 
|BUFFALO.N Y. CHICAGO. ILL 








FUOURNITORE 
WARREN WARD & C0., 


Nos. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner of Crosby, 


Established 1850. Wholesale and Retail Manufac- 
turers of the latest styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, 
DINING, and LIBRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, 
SPRING BEDS, etc., etc. Suitable for city and Coun- 
try residences, 

ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 

701-7130 


This * j 
BY SENDING su . DSTAMP, 
) with age, height, color of eye. hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 


riage. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. ¥. 706-7170 


VELOCIPEDE WHEELS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Ss. NN. BROWN xe CO., 


Dayton, Ohio. 


They also make 4 prime article of Spokes and Hubs 


for light Carriage and Buggy Wheels. Send for price 
list. 696-7080 


| 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.. 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY S8T., 
P. 0. BOX 5643, NEW. YORK, 
receive their Teas by the Cargo, and sell them in quan- 
tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 


aa Clubs supplied. See page 79 of this paper for 
full particulars. 0 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos, 333 and 335 West 36th 


street. Received the First Premium in the State of 
New York, 1868. °o 
Rimmebls ertumes. 
TRADE MARK. 


THLANC4HLANG. 

RIMMEL’S BOUQUET. 

CHINESE BOUQUET. 
INDIAN BOUQUET. 


ESS. BOUQUET. 
ete., ete, 


Sold by all Druggists. 





PARIS AND LONDON. 


EDWARD GREEY & ©0., 
Special Representatives, 38 Vesey street, New York. 
o 


"Chicopee Sewing Machine. 


First-class and fully licensed. 
terms, address CuHicoPge 8. M. Co., Boston, Mass. 
699-7110 .- . 


FRANK LESLIE LI ‘3 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


The Great Family Paper. 
TWO CAPITAL CONTINUED STORIES 


“PHT ,’’ 


BY CHARLES GAYLER, AND 


TWICE CURSED. 


NO. 203, ISSUED APRIL 5, contains also the following 
complete Stories : 


THE DOCTOR’S HUNT—A Tale of Arizona. 


THE GOWERLEIGHS’ GOVERNESS—A Domestic 
tory. 


A — ADVENTURE—A Story of a Treacherous 
juide. 


DR. VAUX’S STORY—A Maniac’s Cunning. 


THE ENCHANTED SILO—Tale of Garrison Life in 
Algiers. 


MY COUSIN’S LEGACY—A Queer Story. 


THE RAGGED STAFF—The Secret of the Iron Chest. 


With Portraits of distinguished Self-Made Men, 
Sketches of Travel in Africa, Asia and Europe ; Notes 
on Natural History ; all elegantly illustrated. 


With this Number is published as a Supplement one 
of the finest Chromographs ever seen in the country, 


A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE IN OIL COLORS, 
From Leutze’s original Oi! Painting, 


**GRANT BUILDING HIS LOG HOUSE IN 
MISSOURI.” 


Price with Supplement, 30cents. Price of Paper 





without Supplement, 10 cents. 


To obtain the Supplement you must order Seay 
of your News Agent. The edition is limited, and a 
prompt order will be necessary to secure this truly 
American picture, by our great historical painter. 


AGENTS WANTED. For | 


BALL, BLACK & C0,, 
Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENGLISH STERLING 


SILVERWARE, 


THE FACILITIES OF BALL, BLACK & CO, FOR 
MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO OFFER A 
LARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS, AND AT 
LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN 
THEE TRADE. 


ESTABLISHED 1823. 


MENS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST GOODS. 
VANDERLIP & TAYLOR 


tfo 96 Bowery. 


SHgegggsgggsss 

To THE WORKING CLASS:—I am now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, light and profitable. Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening is easily earned by persons of 
either sex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as much 
as men. Great inducements are offered those who 
will devote their whole time to the business; and, 
that every person who sees this notice may send me 
their address and test the business for themselves, I 
make the following unparalleled offer: Toall who are 
not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 to 
pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particulars, 
directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address E, C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 

704-11 


$1 A DAY to agents selling SILVER’s PATENT 
d 
705-8 





ELASTIC BROOMS, Horace Greeley says : “I pre- 
ct its success. CLEGG & CO., 38 Cortlandt St. N. Y, 
‘ 


| ¢ 
| 
| 






| 





WOOD BROTHERS, 
596 Broadway, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PLEASURE CARRIAGES, 


are now prepared to receive orders for the celebrated 


of their own manufacture, which for durability and 
beauty of finish are not equaled. tfo 


Early Rose Potato. 
NE lb. EARLY ROSE sent by mail, 
postpaid, $1. Four Ibs. EARLY ROSE, sent by 
mail, postpaid, $3. Best Spring Wheat in the world; 
| the earliest and ‘most productive Corn; wonderful 
yielding Oats—white and black—weighing 45 lbs. to 
| the bushel; Spring Barley; Grass Seeds; Fowls; 
| Eggs; Hogs; the great Feed Cutter. Send for the 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM JOURNAL—most valuable 
| Magazine issued tn this country—only $1.50 per year. 
| Subscribe if you want to make yourfarm pay. Ad 

dress GEO, A. DEITZ, 
705-8 Chambersburg, Pa. 





\ me. Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Develop- 

i ers restore the natufalform. Depot, 907 Broad 

way. Send 10 cents for treatise. Agents wanted. 
696-7470 





WEED SEWING MACHINES. 
Manufactured at Hartford, Conn. Sold at 613 Broad- 
way, New York ; 349 Washington street, Boston, and 


elsewhere. Reputation as ‘‘The Best,’’ established. 
tfo 








THE SENATE AND THE EXECUTIVE. 





Cu——s Scm—nr (invt.)—“This is my idea 
of what our relative positions ought to be.” 














